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The Community Church of New Yor 


Forum : UNITARIANS—KEEP OUT! ¢ RED PAINTED HEROD? 
| 
D.P.’s : PREPARE TO WELCOME THEM IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
Two RELIGIOUS LIBERALS SIZE UP THE WALLACE MOVEMENT 


. News : UNITARIAN ADVANCE IN THE NEW JAPAN 
TEMPESTS-OF-THE-MONTH DEPARTMENT 


OPEN FORUM 


1. Unitarians: Keep Out! 


The June issue of The Modern Church- 
man contains an editorial on the exclusion 
of Unitarians from the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in Amsterdam. Register readers may 
be interested in it. The Modern Church- 
man is the official publication of the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of 
Liberal Religious Thought, and is the organ 
of the modernist faction in the Church of 
England (its motto is from Erasmus: “By 
identifying the new learning with heresy, you 
make orthodoxy synonymous with ignor- 
ance.”), Excerpts: 

“. . [a] great ecclesiastical gathering 
will take place at Amsterdam in August, 
when the World Council of Churches will 
meet. Here representatives of all the Chris- 
tian communions confederated in the Oecu- 
menical Movement will assemble. From this 
gathering the Roman Catholics and the 
Christian Scientists exclude themselves, and 
the Unitarians are excluded. 

“This deliberate exclusion of Unitarians 
is rightly deprecated by Liberal Churchmen. 
The motto of Manchester College, Oxford, 
the chief center of Unitarian ministerial 
education in this country, is Veritas, Liber- 
tas, Pietas: among its heads have been the 
saintly Christian scholars James Martineau, 
James Drummond and Estlin Carpenter. The 
ground for the exclusion of the Unitarians is 
their alleged denial of the Incarnation. We 
doubt whether this charge is valid today, 
or whether modern Unitarian ministers 
would deny the truth of the Incarnation as 
it is expressed in the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel. The policy of excluding the Uni- 
tarians from the Amsterdam Conference has 
led to most unfortunate results, as the Rev. 
T. J]. Wood shows in a letter to the Church 
Times of May 7th: 

““You refer to the World Council of 
Churches. That Council has come into ex- 
istence on the basis of comprehensiveness, 
and it is interesting to note that directly 
it endeavours to enforce doctrinal uniform- 
ity it fails lamentably. It has adopted the 
formula “Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” 
as the test of membership. It admits that 
“Theologically speaking the basis is prob- 
ably not the best that could be found.” Why 
then adopt it? Unity is desirable, but is it 
right to wait so many centuries for a World 
Council of Churches, and then to inaugurate 
it on the basis of a new and bad theological 
formula? The formula is indeed a com- 
pound of all the heresies, for it not only 
ignores God the Father and God the Holy 
Spirit, but denies the Incarnation by elim- 
inating all reference to the human nature of 
Christ. The formula was, I am given to 
understand, put forward by Dr. Manning at 
the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States in 
1910, and its form was determined. by the 
desire to exclude the Unitarians. It is to 
be hoped that when the World Council does 
come into being it will do so on a doctrinal 
basis of greater historical authority.’ 

“We heartily agree with Mr. Wood’s pro- 
posal that the World Council should secure 
a new formula which is neither heretical 
nor defective. We believe that all modern 
educated Unitarian ministers would affirm 
the following formula selected from the pro- 
logue of the Fourth Gospel: 

“We believe that in the beginning was 
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the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God; 

‘that the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth; 

‘that as many as received him, to them 
gave he the right to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name.’ 

“As students of the Greek Testament 
know, there is a distinction here betweén 
the term “God’ when used of the divine 
Father and when used of the divine Son. 
In the former case, the word God—theos— 
has the definite article, but the term “God’ 
when applied to the divine Son is anarth- 
rous, thus indicating that He is the possessor 
of the divine nature of the divine Father but 
is not a second deity. This usage is retained 
in our orthodox creeds. If both Trinitarians 
and Unitarians realized the significance and 
implications of this distinction there would 
be every prospect of their achieving a higher 
synthesis theologically, and it would be well 
worth while for the coming Amsterdam Con- 
ference to effect this as well as a number 
of other unifying measures. As a step to- 
wards this desirable consummation, all who 
profess and call themselves Christians ought 
to be free to be represented at the World 
Council of Churches without submitting to 
a dogmatic formula.”—PrmERRE VAN PAASSEN, 
New York. 


II, Unitarians: Keep Out! 


I have just received the following communi- 
cation of the Remonstrant Brotherhood ( Hol- 
land) to the World Council of Churches 
meeting this month in Amsterdam, with per- 
mission to giveit circulation in America. I 
believe that the readers of The Register 
would be interested in such a protest on the 
part of an important European church re- 
garding the very formula which has kept the 
Unitarians out of the Council.—rey. JoHN 
HOWLAND LATHROP, Windsor, Vt. 


To the Provisional Committee 

of the World Council of Churches, 
17 Route de Malagnou, 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


Dear Brethren in Christ, 

The Remonstrant Brotherhood of Holland 
urgently asks you to reconsider the proposed 
Basis of the World Council of Churches as 
formulated in article 1 of the Constitution. 

The reasons we have for this request may 
be known to you from our correspondence 
with your Committee in the years 1938-39. 
First and foremost we wish to express our 
grateful solidarity with all that has led to- 
wards the formation of the World Council 
and with every Church which took its part 
in the preparatory work. It is this very 
solidarity which has prompted us to deep 
concern about the basis as it was provision- 
ally accepted for the Council. 

In order to make the reasons for this re- 
quest clearer to you we should like to ex- 
press them in the following 5 points: 

(1) The proposed formula is a most one- 
sided summary of the Biblical faith. 

In the New Testament texts which might 
be understood as identifying Christ with 
God are too few. On the contrary, the Gos- 
pels, Paul and other New Testament authors 
again and again avoid any such identifica- 
tion, speaking of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
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God, His (incarnate) Word, His revelation, 
the God-sent Messiah and Saviour, gifted 
with the authority and might of the Father, 
the divine Lord of mankind. Especially this 
last term is predominantly used by Luke 
and Paul, and the fact that “Kyrios” is also 
used for Jehovah in the Septuagint (just like 
the English “Lord” in the Old Testament) 
can hardly be considered as a valid argu- 
ment for the identification of God and Christ. 
So, if the nature of the belief in Christ 
should be indicated, the titles “Lord and 
Saviour” are biblically speaking the most 
central terms. The theological explanation 
of these terms could further be left to the 
liberty of the Christian believers. 

(2) Every Christian conser of faith 
should begin by expressing the belief in God 
Almighty. Christianity is a decidedly mono- 
theistic religion. It is God who is the Ini- 
tiator in creation and in revelation. To Him 
belongs the sovereign power, even over Jesus 
Christ. 

(3) The basis formula is unclear. Dr. 
W. A. Brown called it monophysitic—which 
apparently is not meant by the supporters of 
the formula. In the officially adopted Ex- 
planatory Memorandum Dr. Temple called 
it “an affirmation of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement.” But is it? In the Old and 
New Testament the word “Saviour” is often 
used without any connection with the Atone- 
ment. And in the Basis the “Flesh” is not 
mentioned at all. In itself the Basis does 
not at all justify Dr. Temple’s explanation. 
In an article by Dr. Berkelbach van der 
Sprenkel the expression “God and Saviour” 
was explained as meaning: “our Divine Sa- 
viour.” Such a terminology would be gladly 
accepted by many Christians who now ob- 
ject to the Basis. But we do not think that 
this interpretation gives the true meaning 
of the words of the Basis. ‘4 

‘We agree that probably no formula can 
be found which is absolutely clear to all 
Christian Churches. But we argue that 
an affirmation of the Christian faith of the 
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- its ong tradition since 1855. We agree 


: their way to the common front. 


: h at least does not exclude some 
believers whose faith is genuinely Christian 
and Bibilical. 
4) We understand that the formula Ao 
so 
that some formula must be accepted as a 
banner under which the Churches Oe oP 

ut, al- 
though it is only natural that the Council 
should feel a great debt of gratitude toward 
the Y. M. C. A. because of its contribution 
to the oecumenical spirit and of its leader- 


ship in later days, it should be kept in mind 


that the oecumenical intercourse and discus- 


sion were only in their beginning in 1855, 


¢ 


and that after nearly a century of growing 

_inter-church relationship and understanding 
the Oecumenical Movement must not be 
bound to a formula of 1855. 


We are aware that the tradition of the - 


, confession that “Christ is God” goes back 


very far into the history of Christian dogma. 
- But this traditional character does not make 


_ the term acceptable as a token of our com- 


mon faith, if it does no longer convey a 
living meaning or an indication of the essen- 
tial Christian truth to large numbers of 
Christians of the present time. And it is our 


_ argument that this is indeed so. 
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(5) The Basis is not an adequate expres- 
sion of the conceptions and convictions of 
several of the participating Churches. This 

pod not only the so called “liberal” 
Churches. Large sections of several 
Churches in the Anglo-Saxon world, includ- 
ing Australia, do not believe that Christ 
should be considered identical with God. The 
same holds true with large sections of the 
younger Churches and also of some Churches 
on the European continent. In even larger 
sections of Christendom the identification is 
just passively “accepted” not actively “be- 
lieved.” Thus the basis is both an over- 
and an under-statement of the Christian 
faith. 

The Remonstrant Brotherhood, therefore, 
is confident that it is not only pleading for 
its own position within the World Council, 
but also for a number of other Churches 
and persons, and above all for religious 
sincerity. 

In August, 1938 the Remonstrant Brother- 
hood proposed to the Provisional Council 
the following formula: “The World Coun- 
cil of Churches is a Mb dort of Churches 
which believe in God Almighty and in Jesus 
Christ, (His Son), our Lord and Saviour.” 

The Remonstrant Brotherhood expressed 
its desire to accept the invitation of mem- 
bership of the World Council, maintaining 
however its serious objections against the 
proposed Basis and expressing the hope that 
it should be reshaped. The Remonstrant 
Brotherhood was accepted as a member of 
the World Council in process of formation. 

Now, in 1948, our Church does not sub- 
mit its suggestion of 1938 concerning the 
Basis as an official amendment to the As- 


sembly. 
_. What we do submit to your Committee 
_and to those who will take over your work 
jafter the Amsterdam Assembly is the re- 
est of a thorough reconsideration of the 
Basis during the period between the first 
and the second Assembly and an attempt to 
jre-word it so that the Basis will not bar 
a the World Council some Churches 
ich as well as the others have found in 
ssus Christ the way, the truth, the life. 
Tf we repeat here our suggestion of 1938 
_not for the sake of a theological ar- 


_.which would. distract Christian 
so.much needed in other fields at 
nt, to give an indication of 

We) think .w be an acceptable 


woeenr basis for our Oecumenical fellow- 
ship. 
We thank you for the great work you have 
hitherto accomplished and we pray God that 
He bless its growth. 

In consultation with the delegates of the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood to the Assembly, 
Dr. H. J. Heering and Rev. F. Kleyn, in the 
name ot the Executive Board of the Remon- 
strant Brotherhood, with brotherly greetings. 
(Signed: M. J. Roessingh, Med. Dr.) 

President 
(Signed: W. R. M. Noordhoff Theol. Dr.) 
Secretary 


Cooperation or failure 


The letter in the June issue of The Chris- 
tian Register which states that Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam “refuses to sit with Unitar- 
ians and Universalists,” requires a factual 
answer: 


1) The quadrennial conference of the 
Methodist Church, meeting in Boston in 
April of this year, had as one of its invited 
guest speakers the present head of the Uni- 
versalist Church, 


2) Recommended reading is Bishop Ox- 
nam’s article “Christ's Churches Must Unite” 
in the magazine Reader's Scope. 

8) The many efforts of the Methodist 
Church and its various subdivisions, includ- 
ing the latest ecumenical mission of Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, to integrate all constructive, 
forward-moving elements. 

At this crucial period when we are 
threatened by _ totalitarianism—sociological 
economic, political, ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional—by both the extreme Left and the 
extreme Right and by authoritarian eccle- 
siasticism, no believer in the dignity and 
freedom of the individual can afford to al- 
low theological differences to interfere with 
the whole-hearted cooperation vital to pres- 
ent survival and ultimate triumph of the 
way of Christianity — — democracy. 

While each retains its entity and cherished 
beliefs, Unitarians, Universalists and Meth- 
odists have many areas of cooperation that 
are common denominators. These areas, 
utilized in cooperation, can lead to an un- 
precedented advance. All liberty-loving in- 
dividuals may well thank God for such an 
able champion as Bishop Oxnam, and The 
Christian Register is to be congratulated 
for publishing his article—mrs. Rr. w. 
TACKETT, Decatur, Il. 


How about it? 
H.C.M.’s editorial “Christianity Without De- 
mocracy’ was most interesting. Will u.c.M. 
tell his readers what other channels of com- 
munication he is using to secure answers to 
his questions to the Roman Catholic Church? 


I should like to read an article about Uni- 
tarian plans for films. So much might be 
done. Have you ever thought of a docu- 
mentary of our work camps? 

—E. B. PIPER, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Catholic view 
A Unitarian friend has asked me (a Catholic) 
to express my opinion concerning the article 
in La Civilita Cattolica [quoted in an August 
editorial] pertaining to the procedure the 
Catholic Church will follow when America 
becomes predominantly Catholic. Priests 
who have made a study of the subject think 
centuries will elapse before the United 
States will become 51 per cent Catholic; 
perhaps after the nation has been divided 
and subdivided. But assuming that the day 
will eventually come when my co-religionists 
are in the majority, it.is my belief that re- 

(continued on next page) 
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On September 26 the Community Church 
(whose legal name is the Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society) will hold its first 
service in its new buildings on East 35th 
Street. The ministers, John Haynes Holmes 
and Donald Harrington, have notified the 
congregation: “Our altars are reared. The 
day of rejoicing is at hand... . Our new 
church, raised amid every eeey is the 
pledge and promise of the new wor d await- 
ing humankind.” The church was founded 
in 1825. At the service of dedication of its 
first building the sermon was preached by 
William Ellery Channing. For the service, 
a dedicatory hymn was written by William 
Cullen Bryant, who was a member of the 
congregation. The present building is the 
fourth in the history of the society. The 
architects are Magoon and Salo. 
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Wade Turton; page 36, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; page 38 (Mr. Grimm and Mr. 
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ligious discrimination will be outlawed by 
popular sentiment. Quebec and Ireland are 
said to be “fanatically Catholic,” but Protes- 
tants do not complain of ill treatment in any 
way. The first President of the Irish Re- 
public was a Protestant; and during my 
visits to Quebec I was assured by Protestants 
(one of whom was the brother of the Mayor 
of Montreal) that there is no religious per- 
secution in that Province. 

Personally speaking, I am opposed to any 
alliance of Church and State anywhere, 
especially in this country; and I believe that 
nearly all Catholics (lay and clerical) enter- 
tain the same views. I know many priests 
and laymen who are 110 per cent Americans, 
which surpasses my 100 per cent allegiance 
to my country. 

I might mention en passant that I have 
-never heard a Catholic scurrilize a Protes- 
tant merely because he was a Protestant. 
Catholics as a class believe in political and 
religious freedom for all men. I don’t know 
what the conditions are in other countries, 
but the daughter of a Lutheran minister in- 
formed me that there are many Protestant 
churches in the various South American 
countries which she visited, and she has 
known of no persecution of Protestants in 
that region.—WILLIAM s. LONG, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


Cc. W. KIRKPATRICK, Cummington, Mass., 
sends in a plea for books and correspondents 
for Germany. “By sending old books (any- 
thing from Nursery Rhymes to Technical 
Treatises) and school materials to Germany 
you are making a vital contribution to the 
rebuilding and reeducation of that country. 
This can be done with very little cost and 
effort... . . We have had a ‘Books for Ger- 
many’ project under way in our little church 
for two months. The population of our 
village is only five hundred, but we have 
sent over one thousand books and magazines 
to Germany and more are coming in almost 
daily. All that is required is interested lead- 
ership to get things started. Ministers, group 
leaders, or anyone sufficiently interested can 
do it; . . . thousands of German youth desire 
to write to American boys and girls. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for youngsters 
(and oldsters, too) to begin a most interest- 
ing letter-friendship, learn more about Ger- 
many first-hand and contribute to better in- 
ternational understanding and good-will.” 


Anyone interested may write either to 
Rev. C. W. Kirkpatrick, Village Congrega- 
tional Church, Cummington, Mass. or ‘to 
Dr. Franz Hilkers, Leberberg 26, Wies- 
baden-Hessen, Germany, U. S. Zone. 


With reference to the resolution passed at 
the recent May Meetings calling for Unitar- 
ian cooperation with the United World Fed- 
eralists, L. B. McInrme, Louisville, quotes 
from. an article by Lester B. Vernon entitled 
“Freedom is the Issue!” and published in 
Freedom and Union. “The world is full of 
escapists . . . who cannot bring themselves 
to make the clear cut decision whether they 
are for Freedom or Dictatorship. . . . Wish- 
ing to believe that the two are somehow 
compatible with each other, .. . they advo- 
cate the immediate organization of a univer- 
sal world government, compounded of de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, recognizing the 
legitimacy of each . . . and having as its 
sole objective the creating of peace, without 
regard for freedom. .. . There is no such 
thing as simply peace. It is either freedom- 
made peace or dictator-made peace. We 
must choose this day which we will serve.” 
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Channing vs. 25 Beacon? 


Charles H. Whittier in the June issue of 
The Christian Register questions my posi- 
tion that the Unitarian Christianity of Chan- 
ning accepted the authority of Christ and 
the Bible but made the individual the final 
seat of authority in their interpretation. Or, 
seeming to partly admit my case, he refers 
to it as only an early phase of Channing’s 
spiritual growth. Let me reply that the 
matter is most readily and most profitably 
settled by an appeal to Channing himself. I 
have just given his sermon, “The Church,” 
a re-reading. It was preached the year 
before our founder’s death and therefore is 
certainly no representative of an early and 
outmoded phase of his development. The 
freedom which Channing exalts throughout 
that sermon is based on the assumption that 
Christ and the Bible are his source of au- 
thority; that the individual Christian must 
use his mind and conscience in determining 


their application. Far from the freedom that . 
would permit a denial of the existence of - 


God and of Christ, Channing speaks of the 
one universal church of Christ and the will 
of God. 


Thus Channing was no apostle of that ab- 
solute freedom now advocated at 25 Beacon 
Street and broadcast through the land as 
Unitarianism. .. . —JOHN C. PETRIE, Houston. 


STAFF NOTE: Mr. Petrie’s latest prescription 
for the alleged ills of Unitarians should be 
shared with Unitarians. The following ap. 
peared in the August issue of The Church- 
man, Episcopal journal: “. . . I have made a 
successful experiment which to my mind 
would be the solution of most of the prob- 


lems of this jittery church [Unitarian]. I . 


was personally taken into the Congregational 
ministry in 1944; two years later my entire 
parish was voted in. We are still in the 
Unitarian fellowship and retain our Uni- 
tarian name. We in Houston have healed 
the old schism in Congregationalism. If I 
had any influence among Unitarians it would 
be used to further a return of our churches 
to the Congregational fellowship. As Con- 
gregationalism has no creedal test for mem- 
bership there could be no violation of the 
Unitarian conscience. . . . To date no other 
church has followed the Houston example or 
shows any tendency in that direction.” 


Wrong slant 


I think you have held the wrong slant all 
the while on Germany—as in the article in 
the August issue on the return of Nazism: 
The . . . hypocritical and beastly inhuman 
program instituted in Germany by .. . 
Roosevelt and his pushers would, if nothing 
else could have done it, insure an anti- 
democratic, anti-Western attitude .... Your 
position has done America and “democracy” 
an ill service, in that it has been irrealistic 
always; it has helped the division of the 
world into East-West . . . . America would 
not learn. America will have to pay the 
same price of complete breakdown. Maybe 
nihilism is next. And the rest is in God’s 
hand, certainly not in any human hands di- 
rected by any discernible hands.—rey. 
JOHN F. C. GREEN, Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church, McKeesport, Pa. 


Kiwanis outburst: Subversive? 


I am sure that more than 99% of us in 
America share with my good friend, Delos 
O'Brian [August Register, page 40], sharp 
disagreement with Communism and Commu- 
nist ideology. We do not want our churches 
to become the victims of an extreme Leftist 
ideology, any more than we want our 


Nominating Committee 
Asks for Suggestions | 


The Nominating Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, in arse its work for the current 
year, again notes the deplorable lack of sug- 
gestions made to date by interested individ- 
uals and organizations of the denomination. 
This past year nominations were made by 
only 19 individuals and 6 churches or or- 
ganizations within the church. Obviously the 
Nominating Committee can function best 
when a large sector of the denomination 
manifests an interest in its officers and com- 
mittees and submits to the Nominating Com- 
mittee helpful information about such can- 
didates. 

The next meeting of the Nominating Com- 
mittee will be held in November of 1948. 
Between that date. and January 5, the Com- 
mittee will nominate nine Regional Vice- 
Presidents, six Directors for a term of three 
years each, one Director to represent educa- 
tional interests for a term of one year, and 
one Director to represent social agencies for 
a term of one year. 

Later, the Committee will have the re- 
sponsibility for making nominations for the 
following positions to be filled at the General 
Conference, which will be held in August, 
1949: Moderator, members of the Business 
Committee, members of the Nominating 
Committee, members of the Program Com- 
mittee and members of the Commission on 
Planning and Review. 

Persons wishing to make nominations for 
the elections at the Annual Meeting in May, 
as well as at the General Conference in 
August, are urged to make use of a form 
which is available at the office of the secre- 
tary to the Nominating Committee, Mrs. 
Florence Plummer, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. : 


The Nominating Committee: 
Sanford Bates 
Irving D. Dawes _ 
Mrs. Kenneth McDougall 
Frederic G. Melcher 
Tracy M. Pullman 
Thaddeus B. Clark, ex officio, represent- 
ing the Unitarian Ministers Association. 
Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex officio, representing 
the American Unitarian Youth. 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, repre- 
senting the General Alliance. 
Dwight S. Strong, ex officio, representing 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman 


churches to become the victims of an ex- 
treme Rightist ideology. 

If I followed the logic of Mr. O'Brian, 
with regard to a pro-Fascist ideology in 
the churches, I could take just the opposite 
view and prove that there is a dangerous 
infiltration of the churches, including the 
Unitarian Church, by the Right-wing ideolo- 
gies and Rightist Fascist groups. To men- 
tion only a few, there are the Fundamental- 
ists under the leadership of the Rev. Gerald 
L. K. Smith, the Rev. Gerald Winrod, the 
Rev. Harvey Springer, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, the Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, 
et cetera. Also I might mention Spiritual 
Mobilization, which has attracted clergy- 
men of all faiths, including Unitarians. It 
has become a darling of the anti-Semitic 
publications in the country. The McCor- 
mick-Patterson press has its followers in the 
churches and among clergymen who ha 
organized to support the editorial p: 
ganda line. The America First 
which rallied all 
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Christian Front, the anti-Semitics, the Ku 
Kluxers of the country, under its banner had 
the support of many religious leaders, includ- 
ing a number of Unitarians. 
The very fact that the Unitarians “fired” 
Stephen Fritchman is indicative of the fact 
at the church is not dominated by Com- 
munists. ‘ 
Mr. O'Brian says in his article in the 
_ Kiwanis Magazine of June, 1948, “in my 
own case I withdrew from the ministry of 
the Unitarian Church Sept. 1, 1947, largely 
because of the Communist infiltration into 
the Church.” This, I submit, is hitting be- 
_ low the belt and in itself is a subversive 
statement. As a matter of fact, Mr. O'Brian 
resigned after Fritchman, to whom he ob- 
_ jects, was dismissed as the editor of The 
Christian Register. He mentions the Civil 
Rights Congress and I agree with him that 
it is a Communist front group. He men- 
tions the Unitarian clergymen as though 
_ they were active in this group. The fact is 
that I have found the names of a number of 
_ Methodists, _ Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
one Congregationalist, one Jewish rabbi 
and—one Unitarian preacher indirectly con- 
nected with the organization. If Mr. 
O'Brian is going to withdraw from every 
peociety and organization and group which 
has Communists within it, well, it is my 
opinion that he will be a very lonely man, 
not that there are so many Communists 
around, but that they are in all kinds of 
_ groups, religious and secular. My experience 
is that the Unitarian clergymen are on the 
whole freer from Communist influence than 
“any others that I know. They are well 
educated and for the most part too intelli- 
gent to accept a doctrinaire ideology, either 
from the extreme Right or the extreme Left. 
Unitarianism is by its nature opposed to the 
doctrinaire ideologies of either extreme. It 
represents a liberal point of view. It doesn’t 
have all the answers. It wants to keep the 
door to change open, but it wants to listen 
to all points of view. 

Unitarians do believe in allowing all sorts 
of points of view to be presented and hence 
the “yes” and “no” answers on the question 
as to whether or not one could be a Uni- 
tarian and a Communist, with the affirmative 
answer coming from Earl Browder (as per a 

symposium in the October issue of The 
Christian Register to which O'Brian objects ). 
_ Ina democracy, all sorts of points of view 
have a right to be heard. The late Justice 
Holmes said that freedom of speech and of 
the press means freedom for ideas that we 
hate and despise, not merely those that we 
approve of. Liberty has been the very 
_ genius of the Unitarian Church and the Uni- 
tarian Church has never attempted to ex- 
communicate its few clergymen who have 
succumbed to the Leftist ideology, any more 
than it has attempted to expel clergymen 
who were’ victims of Rightist ideologies. 
The Unitarian Church believes in a free 
‘market in ideas. 
a L. M. BIRKHEAD, National Director, 
‘'riends of Democracy, Inc., New York City. 

STAFF NOTE: For the latest use of Mr. 

O'Brian’s Kiwanis article, see page 42. 


Five workcampers reply 


‘On page 7 of the June Register, A. Powell 
vies makes an allusion to the workcamp 

id in Czechoslovakia last summer under 
auspices of the Service Committee and 
nerican Unitarian Youth. Because the 
erage reader can find bases for at least 
» erroneous inferences, if not implica- 


ect, I should like to make suitable correc- 
ETRes Goriling divecily by’ the words 


1 in the few lines devoted to the sub-- 


“any more workcamps in communist-domi- 
nated countries” that our workcamp was, in- 
deed, in a communist-dominated country. 
The date of the communist coup (after the 
workcamp was over) refutes this. 

Inferences which can be drawn from the 
Davies article are (1) that our workcampers 
returned “starry-eyed about Czech com- 
munism,” and (2) that they were presented 
“only one side of the picture” by contriving 
adults. I discussed this with five of the 
Czech workcampers at the avy convention 
at Stillwater, Okla. The consensus of their 
views follows in their words: 

“The only time the workcampers saw 
Haspl was when they were in Prague. No 
workcamps were under his direction, and he 
had absolutely no control over us. All the 
time we were in Czechoslovakia we were 
allowed to go and see whomever we pleased. 
We could travel freely, and no restrictions 
or pledges were put on us. We tried to get 
a representative view of Czechoslovakia by 
visiting all four political party headquarters 
and having interviews with such men as the 
vice-chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Czech Parliament, the chair- 
man of the Czech cooperatives and the 
editors of the leading newspapers in the 
country. We were in no way indoctrinated 
to any political or economic ideology. . We 
had free discussions with all of the factions 
in the government. We were after facts, 
not propaganda. We gained a large per- 
svective of the country and the people. We 
did not come back ‘starry-eyed’ about com- 
munism. 

“We found Czechoslovakia to be one of 
the freest countries in Europe last summer. 
It was easier to get into and out of than 
most. and travel was completely unrestricted. 
Mail was not touched and we could say 
what we pleased to whomever we pleased.” 

I offer the quotation as evidence that the 
workcamp was quite fully within the best 
spirit of Unitarianism. This letter does not 
refer to the main theme of the Davies-Haspl 
controversy. It is intended, however, to 
correct inaccurate impressions about the Avy 
and the Service Committee which have been 
given, unwittingly I am sure, through Dr. 
Davies’ article.—CLIFTON G. HOFFMAN, Di- 
rector of Youth Education, ava, Boston. 


Istanbul on Davies 


In support of Dr. Davies’ contentions about 
the communist situation in Europe [April 
and June Registers], I should like to send 
you the response received from my son to 
the quotation I sent him from Dr. Davies’ 
article. . . . my son has always been an 
active Unitarian Youth worker and has been 
teaching the past two years at Robert Col- 
lege at Istanbul in a desire to carry Uni- 
tarian ideals into the Near East. ... He 
writes: “. . . I agree with Powell Davies it 
is dangerous to let over-impressionable 
idealists loose over here, where they're easy 
victims of patent Russian propaganda. They 
just have no background for understanding 
the Oriental mind.”—A. H. ALLEN, Boston. 


Replying to a D. P. 


My attention has been called to the [Open 
Forum|article by Mr. Pronskus in your issue 
of August. I had intended to make a very 
simple answer to the part of that article 
which refers to me personally. But all parts 
seem to call for one answer. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I 
sympathize with, but do not agree with 
Mr. Pronskus’ position. He is a violent 
adherent of a political movement in Czecho- 
slovakia, and as bitter and bigoted as a resi- 
dent of a displaced persons camp has nat- 
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turally become. The answer is that other 
people including Mr. Benes differ with him. 
Certainly a gentleman of his situation is not 
one to be trusted as a witness. 

As to the objection made to Mr. Shilla- 
ker’s statement, we know from our own 
papers it is true that the Soviets have never, 
so far as can be seen from this country, 
used any force to. secure “sovietization,” 
even though in the midst of revolutionary 
turmoil a resident of a dispossessed pergpns 
camp imagines it. 

As to my own statement, it is true that 
our authorities in their insane attempt, while 
claiming democracy, to force our economy 
on Russia, have accepted the support of 
every despotism in the world. Greece, for 
instance, headed by a King who was once 
sent into exile by the Greek people and is 
now held in power by English and American 
bayonets and money. This is a matter 
known to the people of this country—much 
to our cost, big income tax and otherwise. 
Witness the furnishing of military material 
to that Greek despotism. 

As to the third complaint Mr. Pronskus 
makes—he has read little of the world’s 
newspapers in any country if he does not 
know that the whole world is in convulsion; 
that the most submissive peoples are in in- 
surrection, 

One may sum up his conclusions. If any 
people chance to agree with the Soviets it 
must be at once assumed that they have 
been forced—whereas the Greeks are “irreg- 
ulars” and hundreds may properly be execu- 
ted in a week’s time. 


—EDWARD M. WINSTON, Chicago. 


Russia a ‘red herring’? 


After receiving the April issue of The 
Register, I was beginning to wonder what 
was happening to liberal religion, but the 
two subsequent issues, fortunately, have 
somewhat allayed these fears. That religious 
liberals should echo the extreme anti-Soviet 
cry of the American press and radio is 
somewhat beyond comprehension. 

Have we forgotten “the great defender 
against Bolshevism”? Have we forgotten 
the day when Russia was hailed as a great 
democracy, when Russia along with the 
other “peace-loving” nations of the world 
signed the United Nations Charter? Isn’t 
it evident even to one of average intelli- 
gence that our popular concept of “democ- 
racy’ is extremely flexible? For during the 
war any government that fought against 
Germany was hailed as being freedom-loving 
and democratic. Today we merely have 
changed our sights: any government that is 
avidly anti-communist is democratic. 

Extreme conservatives and _ rightists 
everywhere use the anti-Red line to extend 
their control. In China, Greece, Spain, 
Argentina, and any one of a number of 
other countries the existing “democratic” 
regimes usually have seized control allegedly 
as anti-communist measures. And it may 
well be that those who seek to establish 
similar patterns of thinking here . . . are 
but the unsuspecting tools of those who 
think in terms of their own native brand of 
fascism, however “enlightened” and “demo- 
cratic” it would be. 


Incredible? Perhaps. But just as a liberal 
religion is scorned by those who prefer 
their salvation conveniently wrapped and 
neatly labeled in one package, so those who 
attempt to seek truth in the political and 
economic sphere abhor the current philos- 
ophy that lays all our ills at the door of 
Soviet Russia.—w. w. DARLINGTON, Mayville, 
North Dakota. 

(continued on second page following) 
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EDITORIALS 


PREVENTIVE WAR 


What is the meaning of this phrase which is so glibly put 
forth by an increasing number of persons? It cannot mean 
“to prevent war” because you do not prevent a war by wag- 
ing 8ne. It must mean to fight a war now with the purpose 
of preventing another nation from making a future war up- 
on you. The line of argument is as familiar as it is specious. 
1) War is inevitable. 2) Our enemy is growing stronger. 
3) Therefore, since we have to fight him anyway, it will be 
better to fight him before he gains any more strength. 

The first fallacy lies in the first premise. War is not in- 
evitable except as men’s docile acceptance of a doctrine of 
inevitability may make it so. War between the two Very 
Great Powers, the usA and the ussk, is possible. It may be 
probable or even likely. But it is not inevitable yet. Future 
changes both on the Soviet side and on ours are certain. 
Whether these will make peace easier is conjectural, but 
there is no rational basis for rejecting this possibility. 

The second fallacy stands behind the second premise. It is 
true that the Soviet Union is growing in strength. But the 
premise, as stated, makes a further assumption: namely, that 
the Soviets will be able to carry out Lenin’s injunction “to 
overtake and surpass the capitalist countries.” It is assumed 
that although the Soviets will advance, we will not. It is 
assumed, in other words, that the gap will be closed to our 
disadvantage. 

Proponents of “preventive war” may indignantly deny 
that they make any such assumption, but it is necessarily 
inherent in their thesis. Unless you accept the postulate that 
the relative positions will be drastically changed or reversed, 
the whole proposal for a “preventive war” is obvious non- 
sense. If there is now, so to speak, a gap of twenty points 
between us and the Soviets, there will still be a gap (though 
perhaps a lesser one) in ten or twenty years unless we cease 
to advance. As long as we continue to grow in power, even 
if our rate is only half that of the Soviets, they cannot catch 
up in a generation. And that assumes that their rate will 
remain at its optimum. 

Why do those who propose “preventive war” have so 
much more faith in the Soviet way than they have in ours? 
What makes them so sure that we have reached our peak 
while the Soviets are still in the ascending phase? Certainly 
it is a curious paradox that many who profess their “Amer- 
icanism” most blantantly, are quite willing to accept the com- 
munist interpretation that communism is “the wave of the 
’ and that “bourgeois democracy is a fast decaying 
remnant of the dead past.” One may be permitted to wonder 
about the genuineness of their faith in democracy. 


future,’ 


Finally, have the proponents of “preventive war” ever 
faced the indubitable fact that the miseries and disorders 
attendant upon and consequent to war create circumstances 
more favorable to communism than to democracy? Com- 
munism is at its best in such conditions; democracy is not. 
War itself demands a coercive egalitarianism which accords 
better with authoritarianism and totalitarianism than with 
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individualism. As for the aftermath of war—look at the cur- 
rent scene and recall the last thirty-six months. Even so 
uneasy a peace as exists today is better for democracy than 
war. We must meet the communist challenge. We may 
have to meet it with war—this is no brief in support of 
“peace at any price.” But if we do have to meetin war, we 
shall be facing it on a ground more favorable to it than to us. 

W. B. W. 


LABOR’S CAUSE AND RELIGION’S 


It was we who plowed the prairies, 
Built the cities where they <rade, 

Dug the mines and built the workshops, 
Endless miles of railroad laid. 

Now we stand outcast and starving 
*Mid the wonders we have made. 

But the Union makes us strong. 


These words, from a well-known labor movement song, 
reflect, not so much the present condition, as the grim sit- 
uation which gave birth to the organized labor movement in 
America and from which it has risen to its present power 
and place of influence in our national life. The chief con- 
tribution of the labor movement to the growth of American 
democracy is to be seen in the fact that today few American 
workers could be described as “outcast and starving.” Over 
the years organized labor has succeeded in adding dignity 
and security to the lives of millions of American workers. 
The struggle has been far from easy. At many points it has 
had the major characteristics of war: ruthlessness, uncom- 
promising and uncritical partisanship, bloodshed. The strug- 
gle still goes on in the current clash of opinions about the 
Taft-Hartley Law; in the claims and counter-claims about 
the relationships which exist among wages, prices and prof- 
its; in the increasing political activity of organized labor. 

We are not among those who feel that religion has no 
business in this area of human thought and action. _ It seems 
to us that the economic arrangements by which men live so 
far color their thinking and influence their acts that religion 
cannot ignore them but must rather seek in economic life to 
clarify the basic moral values which ought to prevail in a 
healthy democratic community. We believe that there are 
such values and that they can be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. All industry, and the whole of our economic life-is based 
on the order, the creativity and the abundant resources of 
the natural world. We did not create these things. No 
man in any real sense owns them or has a moral right to ex- 
ploit them exclusively for his own advantage. “The Earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the world and they that 
dwell therein.” . 

2. The common obligation upon all groups in society—man- 
agement, labor and consumer alike—is to develop and use 
these resources wisely and charitably in the service of human 
needs. ' 

3. Both management and labor are answerable for the ways ~ 
in which their particular acts and policies affect the life 
and welfare of the whole community. They must be judged 


Se Teas 
by the standard of whether or not they are working within 
our vast, complex industrial machine to help meet the needs 


of people for the essentials of life. Wherever either group 
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that all labor leaders are “racketeers.” We have found the 
usual varieties of human character, of moral strength and 
weakness, of generosity and selfishness in representatives of 
both groups. In the case of this struggle, as in others, the 
function of religion is a reconciling one: to confront the 
ontestants with values which stand above their particular 
hee interests; to prejudge no specific case, but to 
‘search all cases for those purposes and motives of charity 


permits its special class interests of profit, privilege or | 
‘power to rule its acts, religion must not fail to insist upon © 
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and cooperation which point towards the achievement of a 
more just and brotherly economic system; to identify the in- 
terests of religion with no cause save as that cause truly rep- 
resents a means by which man’s industrial power and skill 
is turned to the service of an ever-widening community. 
Where this is labor’s cause, religion is its ally. For the 
greatest cause is Humanity’s cause. Religion must be Hu- 
manity’s advocate in our economic life, as elsewhere. * It 
cannot afford to serve any lesser loyalty. 

We salute the labor movement at the time of its tradi- 
tional holiday. We wish for it new strength and cohesive- 
ness to meet its new and heavy responsibilities. We pledge 
it understanding at all times; criticism where criticism is 
due; and strong support where its cause is, as it often has 
been, the cause of Humanity. 

H. C. M. 


; 


: OPEN FORUM 


{continued from second page preceding) 
fd 
; Red Painted Herod? 
was interested to read in the August 
‘Christian Register the editors’ introductory 
‘note to Mr. Harrington’s article. The former 
Advisory Board, we were informed, believed 
“the issues raised in the Fritchman and Har- 
‘rington articles penetrate to the heart of 
liberalism—political: and religious.” I do not 
covet much space after reading Mr. Harring- 
ton’s tirade against the Progressive Party 
(one would hardly ask for restraint from one 
who nominated the presidential candidate 
for the Socialist Party), but I do ask for a 
few lines for comment upon his article to 
make clear my own position. My article on 
Greece was not intended to be an exposition 
of reasons for liberals supporting the Pro- 
ressive Party, but since the editors infer it 
ell into this category, after reading the Har- 
tington manuscript I would add a footnote 
or two for the record. 

The several millions of liberals who plan 
to vote for Henry Wallace this November 
2nd will do so because they wish a Presi- 
dent and a Congress that will undertake, as 
did Franklin Roosevelt, to restore human 
values to their rightful place in our Ameri- 
can government. The liberal in every period 
of our history has used this criterion of 

an versus property values as a touch- 
stone. Liberals that want action for peace, 
civil rights, housing, price controls, racial 
equality in employment, will compare the 
two old seni platforms of 1948 with the 
voting records of the 80th Congress, and 
vote for Mr. Wallace in the quiet confidence 
Bet tp service without legislation is a poor 
; or a voter’s allegiance in a Presidential 
election year. Political and religious liberal- 
asks us boldly to undertake a new line 
action when the old proves hypocritical 
hollow in performance. 
_ Most of Mr. Harrington’s article deals, 
not with the program of the Progressive 
Party, but with a sinister guilt by association 
f Mr. Wallace and his party leaders. This 
j device u during former cam- 
daigns against Franklin Roosevelt (and 
arlier against Jefferson, Lincoln and Wil- 
1) "at less and less effective as Ameri- 
ns | to look beyond the epithet and 
“sin of association” to the plain question, 
“As a liberal, do I favor nationalization of 
‘the steel aay. federal housing for low 
ncome families, less military domination of 
f peactime government, etc.?” If the 
wer is “yes” then the liberal will vote for 
ass 
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a party that frankly advances such a pro- 
gram. That Mr. Foster of the Communist 
Party and George Bernard Shaw agree with 
a portion of the platform (as they do) does 
not alter the logic or merit of the platform 
to an honest liberal. Mr. Harrington basely 


-underestimates the moral stamina of the 


American electorate if he thinks the chain 
of association (even when accurate) can 
discredit men and programs that satisfy the 
voters and make sense to Americans mili- 
tantly opposed to billions of their tax dollars 
being spent on arming Chiang Kai Shek’s 
mercenaries, Greek fascists and _ bribing 
Italians to support religious authoritarianism 
and its party in their recent elections. Many 
liberals do remember the Bill of Rights, The 
American liberal is weary of daily crises 
manufactured in the State Department, of 
oil imperialism in Arabia that threatens the 
very existence of the newest democratic 
state, of loyalty checks and “cultural” purges 
of writers and artists, guilty: of independent 
opinion in a day of genteel terror against the 
man of reason. 

I have read Mr. Harrington’s diatribe 
three times to see if I have missed his exposi- 
tion of liberalism. I fail to find it. Instead 
I find the wearisome parading of the painted 
Herod of Communism to frighten the timid 
or confuse the illiterate, a performance 
doubly obnoxious when labeled “liberalism.” 
The Republican press runs the same material 
(sometimes over a by-line by Norman 
Thomas), but does not bother to prove it is 
a “liberal” operation. I still feel many mil- 
lions of good Americans will mark an X for 
the Progressive Party because they like the 
climate of free speech and a lamb chop for 
less than 50c, and because they dislike the 
cloud of atomic dust hanging over our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. They will weigh 
for themselves the traces of Kremlin alloy in 
the platform and do so without alarm. They 
do not intend to barter their liberal heritage 
for a mess of bi-partisan pottage so short in 
vitamins these past ee years. — REV. 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles. 


STAFF NOTE: Two articles on the Wallace 
movement by Unitarian ministers who at- 
tended the Philadelphia convention appear 
on pages 25 and 29. — 


A description of some practical conse- 
quences of “the chain of [communist] asso- 
ciation” that are different from the descrip- 
tion in the above letter is given by American 
Unitarian Youth on page 87—in connection 
with its repudiation of an organization which 
it initially joined at the urging of, among 
others, the above correspondent. 


WHO’S a Communist? 


In considering the article by Donald Har- 
rington in the August issue, Should Liberals 
Support the Wallace Party, it seems to me 
that it would only be fair to inquire into his 
understanding of just what constitutes a 
Communist. ‘ 

If a Communist is one who believes in 
and advocates the overthrow of American 
institutions, by force and violence (I under- 
stand it to mean that) then viciously and 
with palpable falsehood he named persons 
as being either Communists or fellow-travel- 
ers. 

However, if he holds that those are Com- 
munists who criticize the well-known and 
very serious faults in our American political 
Rad economic institutions, and who openly 
advocate and work for constructive improve- 
ments; then, in a considerable portion of his 
article, he freely admits that he is a Com- 
munist or at least a fellow-traveler. 

Of course, this second understanding as to 
what constitutes a Communist is plainly the 
definition accepted by the anti-Wallace 
forces and is fundamental in the investiga- 
tions of the Thomas Committee. If people 
wish to use such a definition, let them clearly 
explain their meaning and not try to smear 
honest progressive. citizens with the name 
Communist, a name which to the average 
American, correctly means something en- 
tirely different from that which they of the 
double tongue assume it to mean. 

—CARL W. TIFFANY, Erie. 


Reply to Marx 


... Lam indignant and ashamed that I have 
seen not one word, in the several years I 
have subscribed to The Register, on the 
Georgist ideas, which are the complete an- 
swer to the Marxist fallacies, and the only 
answer I have ever found in about forty 
years of study in the field of government and 
economics. .. . It could not be much amiss 
and with very little research to find a great 
Unitarian and American in the writings and 
the life of Henry George, who pointed to a 
solution, over and above his critical analysis 
of present day problems. Moreover he fore- 
told our present day chaos which would 
result from our ignoring natural laws in 
economics, just as we would have in other 
fields if we did not obey the natural laws. 

—MRS. W. E. SHAFER, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


AS WE FACE THE ELECTIONS 


The national elections in the United States, like those in 
Canada and various European countries, will this year be of 
the greatest importance; and they will, therefore, inevitably 
rouse strong emotions and foster deeply divisive alignments 
among our people. If the established practice of political 
behavior in this country is followed in 1948, we shall “come 
through” the confusion and turbulence of the cempaign with 
our basic rational unities unbroken and our fundamental 
purposes strengthened; but there is always danger that we 
may inflict wounds upon each other that cannot be quickly 
healed. To borrow a phrase recently made current by 
UNESCO, we will need our best skill to keep the conflicts now 
mounting to a perilous intensity “within manageable propor- 
tions.” 


This is no easy task, especially since the issues involve 
the whole structure and fabric of our traditional American 
democracy. It is the duty of every citizen to feel deeply on 
such issues and to defend the right “as God gives him to 
see the right” with the utmost energy and devotion. But it 
is also his duty to keep a level head, so that he may defend 
the right in such a way as not to destroy it by his very ef- 
forts on its behalf. To win an election and to lose the soul 
of the nation—to achieve an immediate goal of great impor- 
tance and at the same time to defeat the possibility of a 
united people working for a yet greater goal—would be not 
victory but disaster. If emotions get “out of hand,” the con- 
flict may produce nothing less than catastrophe for us all. 


Religion and Politics 


At this point, religion has something to say; and the im- 
portance of the word that religion brings cannot easily be 
exaggerated. 


It is a word of reminder—a sobering, quieting, disciplin- 
ing word. If we will heed it, we shall have to stop and take 
into account the supreme values which, in the heat and dust 
of controversy, we so easily forget.’ Nobody has eyer spoken 
that word with such gentle but compelling force as Jesus of 
Nazareth: “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.” Religion 
is concerned with the overarching values—the great circle 
within which all lesser values have their due and proper 
places, provided they do not obscure for our vision or sup- 
plant in our hearts the ultimate values; and it is the business 
of those charged with the daily practice and advancement of 
religion to keep all men aware of what religion requires, 
especially at moments of personal stress or public excite- 
ment. 


What religion can do for us is to make us independent of 
the clash of partisan forces, to set us free from the slavery of 
immediate issues, to “reclothe us in our rightful mind,” in 
order that we may then deal wisely and effectively with the 
forces and the issues that had imprisoned and misled us pre- 
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viously. It is not a flight from reality but a profounder 
grasp of reality as opposed to illusion. It is not running 
away from the warfare of evil against good, but a nerving o 
courage and a correction of vision that we may fight better 
and for a better cause. It rebukes partiality, hypocrisy, un 
due concentration on things immediately at hand, selfish 
aims; and it releases new power to serve, with “the inde 
pendence of solitude” and with a sense of commitment te 
the highest, as good citizens, good neighbors, and good sol 
diers of the faith. 


First Things First 


This function of religion in the arena of political strife i 
indispensable for the continuing health and wholesomenes 
of the body politic. Religion leaves each man free to us¢ 
his own mind as to which side he will take in any particula 
conflict, but insists that the choice must be made in the ligh 
of ultimate values. Religion does not dictate which party 4 
man shall join, nor which candidates he shall support; bu 
religion does dictate that the choice of both party and candi 
dates shall be so made as to serve the true interests of th 
whole community, in accordance with each individual’s bes 
thought and conscience. It is the one force that can keey 
even the sharpest clashes of opinion as to the methods anc 
procedures to be followed within the manageable bounds o 
an inclusive purpose and ideal. It brings our strongest 
even our most violent—emotions and determinations intd 
the service of God. 


So vital is this function of religion at a time like thi 
that it lays upon churches and ministers the most seriou 
obligation to center their attention and efforts upon the pri 
mary task. They, too, must seek first the kingdom of heaven 
and they must not be diverted into giving primary allegiance 
to any lesser purpose, however strong the pressure or how 
ever insidious the temptation. If the spokesmen for reli 
gion—either individual leaders, or organized groups—pe 
mit themselves to become identified in the public min¢ 
with a particular party or a particular candidate, their chie 
usefulness in a period of partisan conflict is ended, anc 
they can no longer perform the service for which they ar 
uniquely responsible. 


Two Poems by Whittier 


A minister who is aware of these difficulties can find a lo 
of wise and helpful guidance in two poems by the Quake 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier. One is called “The Eve o 


_ the Election” and the other “The Brewing of Soma.” Speak 


ing as a minister to my brethren in the same hazardous call 
ing, I would commend these poems for reading and re 
reading during these coming weeks. They will, I think 
prove steadying and sanifying. 

F. M. E 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


HE CRITICAL THEOLOGY OF THEO- 
ORE PARKER. By John Edward Dirks. 
New York: Columbia University Press. $2.25. 


To an admirer of Theodore Parker, it is an 
immense satisfaction to discover his work 
studied and appraised today as one of the 
nduring influences of modern times. Preach- 
ers, like actors, are soon forgotten. But here 
is a preacher who survives a full ninety 
‘years after his death. Parker is chiefly re- 
membered perhaps as a social reformer and 
ti-slavery leader of incomparable power 
and courage. But he was professionally and 
‘thus primarily a clergyman, theologian and 
scholar, and in this latest of many books on 
er, we have an excellent statement of 
his enduring place in the religious life of 
this nation. 
‘ If there is any central pivot around which 
Mr. Dirks’s argument turns, it is to be found 
in the question of Parker’s relation to Emer- 
‘son in that efflorescence of American thought 
which came in the second quarter of fhe 
nineteenth century and was rooted in the 
‘soil of Concord and Boston. Ordinarily 
we think of Emerson and Parker as Trans- 
cendentalists, and thus classify them to- 
ether. But as George Willis Cooke, the 
historian of Unitarianism, discovered years 
ago, they were “wide apart in much of their 
think! inking.” Thus, Emerson and the typical 
leaders of the Transcendental movement 
were intuitionalists. They lived the inner 
life and sought the promptings of the inner 
soul for their guidance and inspiration. Their 
thought must be original and creative in the 
sense that it sprang from themselves, and 
not from any portion of the world without. 
Bronson Alcott was the perfect example of 
the extreme mystical qualities predominantl 
characteristic of the thinkers of this school. 
Now Parker was most certainly a Trans- 
cendentalist. The story of that movement 
cannot be told without hi His own teach- 
ings cannot be understood apart from his 
idea of God, the Soul and Immortality as 
intuitions of the spirit. His rapture in prayer 
was a uniquely beautiful exhibition of the 
soul at work under its own exclusive inspira- 
tion. But Theodore Parker was far more 
a mystic in this sense of the word. 
‘There was a universality about Parker which 
attached him to all the living influences of 
his time. His intellect was an ocean which 
gree every shore of thought, as witness 
his library which was as remarkable for its 
‘Tange as for its actual size. Always was he 
ed in natural science, especially from 
| standpoint of its rigorous method of out- 
ward observation and research. He was in- 
tensely concerned with the extension and ap- 
plication of this scientific method to the field 
of religion. He felt that nothing was sure 
unless me pcted to the test of scientific in- 
( * e inner light was not enough. 
“his repeated attempts at command- 
ing in his literary work a critical interest 
‘were opposed to the poetic, spiritual . . . 
imerson.” The new liberal religion must 
coincident, in Parker’s view, with the 


advance of science. 
The best illustration of this neglected but 
portant side of Theodore Parker’s work is 
ranslation of DeWette’s Introduction to 
ical Scriptures of the Old Testa- 


“The Greatest Among All the 


eligious Figures of His Century” 


: Theodore Paken 


ment. This book was far more than a trans- 
lation. Rather, at Parker’s hands, it was an 
encyclopedia of prodigious knowledge and 
the first presentation of biblical criticism to 
American culture. It was a monument of 
learning, as memorable for its translator and 
editor as for its author. In his ardor for his- 
torical and scientific study, Parker next 
undertook a survey of the New Testament. 
Then, there was always Parker’s dream of 
writing a universal history of religion. What 
a book this would have been! But the labors 
of his great church and the challenge of the 
anti-slavery cause and other public issues of 
great moment, came to occupy all his time 
and exhaust most of his energies. But he 
did enough to show how far he surpassed 
the Transcendental mind. In the “great 
American preacher” was lost the great Amer- 
ican scholar, critic and theologian. But who 
would have it otherwise? 

Of these well-nigh forgotten areas of 
Parker’s life, there is in this book a full and 
accurate account. The preacher and re- 
former intrude only accidentally and inci- 
dentally upon its pages. Instead we have 
the biblical critic, the scientific theologian 
and, as the foundation of it all, “the reli- 
gious element,” to use Dirks’s own phrase. 
This means that we have in this work a 
new and original study of the genius of 
Theodore Parker. Mr. Dirks has done what 
should have been done long since, and done 
it thoroughly and well. Again Parker looms 
large—the greatest among all of the reli- 
gious figures of his century. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


AN OBJECTIVE ‘HOW’ 
JOURNEY INTO FAITH. By Eleanor Rug- 
gles. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. $4. 
The story of the Anglican life of Cardinal 
Newman, under the title Journey Into Faith 


is an interesting, timely, and, I am sure, a 
significant book. In his own right Newman 
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was one of the great personalities in the ec- 
clesiastical world of nineteenth century 
England. As one follows the trail of his 
journey through the intellectual and institu- 
tional conflicts of his world, one is impressed 
Py the almost tragic character of his life. 
The author says: “How and why did New- 
man leave the Church of England for the 
Church of Rome? The ‘how’ can be traced, 
and yet the ‘why’ can never be fully fathom- 
ed.” (Page 12.) The book purports to be 
an objective account of the “how,” the un- 
folding of events, the play of forces, person- 
alities and institutions about and upon the 
personality of Newman, and the persistent 
and aggressive influence of Newman upon 
events and institutions. The intent of the 
author to be quite objective in this narra- 
tive appears to this reviewer to have been 
honestly carried out. 


Not alone for the story of a great nine- 
teenth century character does this tale make 
its appeal, but quite as much for the light 
that it throws upon the more wide-spread 
issues of our own day. As the story unfolds 
and the undercurrents come to the surface, 
the reader is impressed by the irresistible 
projection of Newman’s struggles into the 
ecclesiastical problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury. All the complicated personal prob- 
lems as well as the more searching issues of 
the period came to focus upon Newman’s 
return from his wanderings in Italy. He re- 
turned to Oxford to find all his intimate 
associates and the Oxford world upset by 
the many fundamental questions coming to 
the front when Parliament “began to lay 
impious hands on Church affairs.” Keble, 
Froude and Newman found themselves 
forced into a position of defending the auton- 
omy of the Church and its apostolical line- 
age. Out of this situation developed the Ox- 
ford Movement. “But,” says the author, “the 
real conflict went far deeper than the ques- 
tion of establishment or disestablishment, or 
of whether Whigs, Tories or ‘apostolicals’ 
should control the English Church. It was 
essentially a struggle between the principles 
of dogma and antidogma, and between the 
acceptance and rejection of supernaturally 
revealed truth in an era of religious liberal- 
ism.” (Page 191.) 

At the age of fifteen, forced by family 
circumstances to remain at Ealing during 
the summer vacation, Newman was sub- 
jected to intimate association with Walter 
Mayers, a zealous advocate of the Evan- 

elical wing of the Anglican Church, During 

fees weeks the youth of fifteen was con- 
verted and impregnated with the subtle con- 
viction that he was one of the elect and 
destined to an important life. One can 
hardly escape the suspicion that durin 
August 1816, the sensitive personality o 
Newman became impregnated with ideas 
about himself and religion that dogged him 
all through his life. Perhaps an enthusiastic 
psychologist would say that here was the 
beginning of a Messianic complex, compli- 
cated with notions about religion that at 
times bordered on magic. 

It is a fascinating story that unfolds as 
this richly endowed youth, serious-minde 
and ambitious, moves on to Oxford, destined 
to become an influential, but never quite 
the dominating personality of its ecclesiasti- 
cal world. Restless years they were, culmi- 
nating in the Oxford Movement and the 
end of his Anglican life. At each critical 
period the sense of a mission planted in his 
mind by Mayers when he was fifteen, served 
to esis Newman in the direction of in- 
fluence and authoritarian support of dogmas 
seeking rest in a naturally non-authoritarian 
mind. The book might have been called: 
Retreat from Nineteenth Century Life. 

9. 


In short it is an important book, well and 
honestly written. Important not alone be- 
cause of the strong personality of Newman 
struggling through the complicated intellec- 
tual and institutional problems of nine- 
teenth century Anglican life, but equally im- 
portant because of the light which it throws 
upon the projection of these same problems 
in the twentieth century. It should be read 
by every person interested in our own com- 
plicated period. 

EARL C. DAVIS 


‘SOMEWHAT DIVERTING’ 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: PROPHET 
FROM AMERICA. By D. R. Davies. New 
York: Macmillan. $2. 


Confronting the mind’s eye is the amazing 
spectacle today of the crowd, oblivious of the 
religious revolution that is shaking the world, 
gawking at a theological chanticleer crow- 
ing sunspots and consequent doom. True, 
human nature has its spots—some of them 
damned and “will not out.” Make enough of 
the spots, fill the spotted with a morbidly re- 
morseful sense of his inescapable sinfulness, 
and presently he loses his respect for man. 
Then, inexorably, the exploitation, the wars 
and revolutions, the sealing of the doom of 
which Reinhold Niebuhr is the prophet and 
inadvertent advocate. 

Meanwhile the millions of India so re- 
cently in bondage feel the stirrings of a 
new life, and internecine strife gives way to 
a peace that stems from a new grasp of 
the principle of reverence for life. Clinging 
to this same principle a Kagawa rose almost 
literally from a physical grave to go on to 
gargantuan spiritual achievements. Albert 
Schweitzer revering life radiates a light from 
darkest Africa that illumines the darkest 
corners of the whole world. These are the 
real prophets and men of God—men of love 
and of a hope that is not merely the escha- 
tological hope of the damned. 


If one wishes to turn from the serious 
business of religion as these men live it to 
something in the nature of theological cross- 
word puzzling, he might find D. R. Davies’ 
neatly written volume, in answer to the 
question as to how Niebuhr happens to com- 
bine religious conservatism with social radi- 
calism, somewhat diverting. However, for 
anyone really concerned over the running 
down of the spots, his time might better 
be given to the comprehensive and critical, 
less Apostolic, Man As Sinner, by Mary 
Frances Thelen (King’s Crown Press). 


LESTER MONDALE 


WHY PACIFISM 


THE CHURCH, THE GOSPEL, AND 
WAR. By Roland H. Bainton, Laurence 
Housman, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Kirby 
Page, Evelyn Underhill, etc., with an in- 
troduction by Rufus M. Jones. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2. 


This little volume, comprising eleven 
articles (mostly reprints) by well-known 
pacifists, sets forth in vigorous clarity the 
Christian arguments for the renunciation 
of war. The thesis is stated by the late 
Rufus Jones: “War now stands in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the mind of wisdom, 
the moral insight of the race, and with the 
central principle of the Kingdom of God, to 
which our highest loyalty is due.” The 
contributors, over half of them English, con- 
cern themselves with such topics as “The 
Gospel Basis of Pacifism,” “The Early 
Church and War,’ “Modern War and the 
World Christian Mission” and “Atomic 
Slaughter Confronts the Churches.” Their 
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(Dahl—Boston Herald) 


L/ 
“Mm ... A little daring—yes. But it 
will do them good to think.” 


conclusion, that war is “absolutely and 
eternally morally wrong, and utterly and 
flatly incompatible with the way of life 
Christ has revealed.” 

This book will interest those who wish to 
understand why so many thoughtful and 
responsible Christian leaders espouse the 
pacifist position. 

ARTHUR FOOTE 


WITNESS TO THE TRUTH 


CHRIST AND HIS INTERPRETERS. By 
Edith Hamilton. New York: W. W. Norton 
ex Co. $8. 


Miss Hamilton has written a beautiful 
book on the life of Christ. She has souglit 
to disengage the living personality from 
theories and explanations about him, begin- 
ning with the Gospels and continuing in the 
history of the Church, and there is no doubt 
she has succeeded in a high degree. Her 
literary gift is brought to illuminating and 
inspiring expression, with a basis of sound 
knowledge of both biblical and _ historical 
scholarship. 


It is not true, however, that we have 
here a work about Christ separate from 
opinions concerning his character and his 
ministry. This is in fact another interpre- 
tation, as it must be, because there is no 
such being as the vague and mystical Christ; 
it is not possible to have his light in the 
picture so pure and intense that “the ideas 
and thoughts of others appear in all their 
enegss when that light shines upon 
them.” 


What the author has done very well, 
though not without certain confusion and in- 
consistency, it seems to us, is to examine and 
choose from the records the ideas, notions 
and facts which fit her conception of the 
manner of man Christ was and is. All this 
has been achieved with such insight and 
spiritual integrity as to make her work ap- 
pear the portrayal of the personality she 
would have us see. On reflection, the reader 
finds that here throughout are very definite 
and precise estimates and judgments, which 
taken together do indeed unite in this au- 
thentic person who was and is the light 
and life of men. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY — 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. By Alan 
Richardson, Canon of Durham. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3. 


Liberals who have glibly rejected the 
major contentions of Christian eology as 
unscientific and unhistorical will do well to 
read this stout and closely reasoned defense 
of Christian theology as an empirical science. 
Canon Richardson’s scholarly approach is as 


, 

scientific and rational as any liberal could 
emand. He insists that every science in- 
cluding theology will devise certain cate- 
gories which are uniquely its own as well as 
use the categories of other sciences where 
they are relevant. Thus psychology and 
sociology use different rk Pe from 
hysics and biology without denying the 
atter sciences. In the same way, theology 
claims validity for its own special categories 
such as revelation, faith and- inspiration 
without denying the truths discovered by 
other sciences. 


The reader who can rise above his modern 
prejudice that two thousand years of Chris- 


tian theological thinking ‘add up to nothing 


but lies and obscurantism will find much in 
this book to ponder carefully. What does 
the phrase “Christian Revelation” really 
mean and how does it resemble and differ 
from the natural revelation accessible to all 
men through reason and experience? What 
is the real significance of history: a mere 
catalogue of facts or the interpretation which 
is seen by the historian in the facts which he 
chooses to consider? Can there be com- 
petent science, high religion or even effective 
eis) without the acceptance of a faith- 
principle of some kind in the interpretation 
of the facts which history and experience 
present? The _ liberal, the marxist, the 
rationalist, the Christian, even the agnostic 
live, think and act by faith in their particu- 
lar presuppositions. They cannot escape 
the necessity of asking whether these pre- 
suppositions really meet the total situation 


of man. 

It is Canon Richardson’s claim that only 
the Christian presupposition—that in Christ 
we have received an authentic, historical 
revelation of the mind and purpose of God 
—adequately illuminates the realities of 
Christian history and experience. Further- 
more this faith is essential to an adequate 
use of human reason. We must first believe 
in order that we may understand. Faith is 
not the enemy of reason but the condition 
by which reason is enabled to operate effec- 
tively. 

This book will prove healthy exercise for 
liberals too long comfortable in the illusion 
that theology is a dead science and that 
religion is “not a matter of what you think, 
but of what you do.” Only as we recover 
from such superficialities shall we be able to 
understand the heights and the depths of the 
Christian tradition and to judge what our 
proper relationship to it, as liberals, is and 
ought to be. Canon Richardson ably justi- 
fies the necessity and importance of theo- 
logical thinking. Such an emphasis is much 
needed among liberals today. 

HARRY C. MESERYE. 


SOCIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


THE MORE PERFECT UNION. By Robert 
M. Maclver. New York: Macmillan. $4, 


This is probably the most useful book 
written on intergroup relations since the 
publication of Gunnar Myrdal’s An Ameri- 
can Dilemma. Where Myrdal and most of 
his successors chiefly describe the natural 
history—and horror—of discrimination and 
prejudice, MaclIver is concerned with 
strategy to lessen it. At the start, the author 
offers the hypothesis that if the potential re- 


sources available for combating discrimina- _ 


tion could be evoked and effectively organ- 


ized, they would put to rout the enemy | 
' forces. 


‘This volume is a study of how to 
evoke and organize the potential resources 
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available to make our society truly a more 
perfect union. — es 

Maclver age his studies by thumbing 
through “the literature” and bluntly con- 
cluded that “most scientific studies convey 
no message to the framers of social policy 
while the mass of exhortatory or advisory 
literature has no sure foundation in scien- 
tific knowledge.” 
many previous investigations with the quip 
that this research is “listed in bibliographies, 
like a row of obituary notices, [but] no 
longer the concern of living men.” 


i 
This book deals with social engineering, 
_ with the skills requisite to the solution, not 
£ merely the revelation, of the problems of 
_ intergroup living. The author evolves sev- 
eral principles which may be self-evident to 
some, but still not applied by many who 
organizationally are most concerned with 
combating discrimination: 
5 First, “there is no one direction of at- 
tack on discrimination that should be given 
Sieaaiee or overall priority.” This ec- 
: ecticism is a direct slap at the neo-Marxists 
and others of the put-all-our-eggs-in-one- 
_ basket school, be the eggs economic deter- 
i minism, mass psychiatry or modern advertis- 
ing. 

Second, whenever feasible, it is more ef- 
fective to attack discrimination directly than 
to challenge attitudes or feelings (i.e., pre- 
_ judice). This is a criticism of those organ- 
“izations whose principal programs are sym- 

bolized by goodwill teas, carcards and 

three-color printing. jobs. Of the many 
other principles raised by the author, per- 

haps the most pertinent is the “primary im- 

portance to evoke appropriate. leadership.” 

Maclver says that religious leaders hitherto 

_ have been “fitful and unimpressive” for all 

their resolutions and intonations! 


p The More Perfect Union is a stimulating, 
much-needed volume, but hardly a popular 
one. Many of the principles are more specu- 
lative than empirical, but MaclIver deserves 
praise, not criticism, for entering a field 
where few, except Goodwin Watson in his 
“sis Action for Unity, have systematically 
trod. 


a 


HOMER A. JACK 


CONCISE COLLECTION 


ON THE RESOLUTION OF SCIENCE 
AND FAITH. By Wendell Thomas. New 
York: Island Press. $3.50. 


This is a small book and a stimulating one 
because it organizes such broad viewpoints 
so concisely. Professor Thomas writes 

_ “,.. the author of the present work has 
_ discovered a ground of unity not so much 
_ in the dominant Western traditions as in the 
_ view of Anaximander, which was obscured 
__ by later philosophy; and of Jesus, which was 
poorly icortieedl a later religion.” In the 
_ three parts; exploratory, analytical and con- 
structive the author has had the criticism of 
pat friends (our own James Luther 
_ Adams in part I). The chapter headings 
_ themselves are stimulating: “If Anaximander 
Had followed Jesus, “Spinoza Should Have 
Lived Longer,’ or “The Needlessness of 
Doctrinal Problems.” The chapter “Ma- 
_ terials for Scientific Faith” certainly should 
make the reader familiar with science and 
phi hy. If he is not already familiar, 
this book may well stimulate him to exten- 
sive study, and his introduction will be par- 
- easy because he can take hold 
the excellent references in the back 

the book. =~ -f . : 


So Maclver tosses aside. 


(Reprinted from .The Lance: Fairhaven, 
(Mass.) Memorial Unitarian Church.) 


“There! Next time maybe they'll at- 
tend church instead of going fishing.” 


His thesis may be extracted in this quota- 
tion: “Thus Anaximander and nondualistic 
Vedanta suggest a monistic theism in which 
God is real indivisible space, God’s spirit is 
purposive time, and God’s body is the com- 
plex of concrete masses known as the physi- 
cal universe.” On this foundation he builds 
a scientific religious philosophy from many 
sources. It will be interesting for the reader 
to compare this (which is much easier to 
read) with F. S. C. Northrop’s The Meaning 
of East and West. 

LESTER CLARK LEWIS 


TECHNICIAN’S TOOLS 


NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Wil- 
liam Nelson Lyons and Merrill M. Parvis. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


$4, 


This book is a tool for technicians. We 
do not expect many subscribers to The 
Register to read it. They ought to know 
about it, for by listing over three thousand 
items published in three war years it shows 
the layman that New Testament scholars 
are not idle and that there is a demand 
among them to know about each other’s 
work, even across frontiers of language, 
nation and denomination. 

° HENRY J. CADBURY 


A SUGGESTION 


LIBERALISM IS STILL THE ANSWER. 
By Tracy M. Pullman. Detroit: Church of 
Our Father. $1. 


Tracy Pullman’s seventy sermon digests 
in Liberalism is Still the Answer give an 
accurate view of what is on the liberal min- 
ister’s mind and in his heart during “times 
like these” when the clergy make an “honest 
effort to master the difficulties of today’s 
living.” 

Tracy preaches in the Fosdick style and 
frequently refers to this master of preach- 
ing. He is utterly forthright in dealing with 
controversial subjects and does it without 
being controversial. One great contribu- 
tion of these sermon digests by this well- 
balanced, big-city minister is that they 
should discourage the publication of com- 
plete sermons. A volume of sermons is a 
contribution to someone’s ego—not to litera- 
ture. The meat should be taken out, Pauline 
style, and if put into a weekly calendar, 
should be lithoprinted at the end of the 
year and made available to the congregation 
‘who with patience and good will and 
understanding have listened to the sermons.” 


Why not an annual volume of a hundred 
sermon-digests from this many of our crea- 
tive thinkers in the liberal pulpit? 

HAROLD P, MARLEY 
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FOOTLIGHATS 


ENCORES ON MAIN STREET. By Talbot 
Pearson. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Press. $3. 

PLAY-PRODUCTION. By Milton Smith. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. $4.50. 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN DRAMA. 
By Edmund M. Gagey. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $3.75. 

Three volumes are here grouped for con- 
venience, inasmuch as they all throw light 
on the little theater and might well interest 
churches and ministers who are sensitive to 
community needs. Talbot Pearson, famous 
erstwhile director of The Dallas Little Thea- 
ter, tells us that “no exact figures are avail- 
able on the total number of non-professional 
groups at present in active operation. A 
leading play-agent in the country has esti- 
mated that his New York office rents at 
least one play a year to each of over 20,000 
dramatic organizations, and other publishers 
may well be able to say the same.” Whew! 
No one but an active participant in the little 
theater can understand the sacrificial effort 
of the million or so men, women and children 
from Maine to California who eat and drink 
and talk “theater.” This reviewer, in 1925, 
after visiting Hollywood, foolishly predicted 
that the movies would kill the theater. Noth- 
ing could possibly oust the native love, in 
grown-ups as in children, of putting on a 
show. A minister might weil be envious of 
the amateur theater’s power for enlisting 
acolytes. 

Mr. Pearson’s book is a guide to profes- 
sional directing and also, strangely, a valu- 
able series of notes on group-leadership, such 
as any minister and church might profit by. 
Used in conjunction with such a volume as 
Milton Smith’s Play-Production, which 
covers much ground, amateur and _ profes- 
sional, the person or group wishing to ini- 
tiate a little theater can go ahead, safely but 
carefully since there is a great deal to be 
learned. This is one field in which experi- 
ence seems like a hurdle-race; and only a 
developed skill and aptitude for the job, plus 
an ocean of enthusiasm, can carry the effort 
to a successful conclusion. It’s worth trying 
nonetheless, even on faith, if faith leads to 
accomplishments. 


Our third book, Mr. Gagey’s Revolution 
in American Drama is not intended, of 
course, for “little theater” people, though it 
has quite a bit of information about the 
growth of the “illegitimates.” Its value, for 
our purpose, lies in equipping those inter- 
ested in the theater with a survey of trends 
in American drama. An excellent piece of 
work and extremely readable, it is valuable 
above all because it indicates how tremen- 
dous a moral force, how basically religious 
drama is. The theater today in America is 
an esthetic pulpit! 

RUPERT HOLLOWAY 


SOCIAL CLIMBING 


THE LIVING IS EASY. By Dorothy West. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


Here is a well-written story of an ambi- 
tious woman inexorably motivated by desire 
for position and power. As ruthless and 
amoral as Lady Macbeth, Cleo Judson (ar- 
rived in Boston from a share-cropper’s cabin ) 
takes one of the first houses rented to Ne- 
groes in the suburb. This is a powerful psy- 
chological. study. It is presented starkly. 
The social significance is deep. Not pretty, 
perhaps, but with an inescapable human 
meaning. This is Dorothy West’s first novel. 
It is worth reading and gives a fascinating 
picture of Negro society-life in Boston in 
the first decades of the 20th Century. 

ll 


INTREPID ADV ENTURE 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Quarles. Washington, D. C.: 
ciated Publishers, Inc. $4. 


He was born Frederick Augustus Wash- 
ington Bailey, son of a Negro slave and a 
Caucasian master. The child was born out 
of wedlock which then, as now, in the South- 
land implies “no mongrelization.” Hand- 
some, capable Frederick, upon escaping to 
New Bedford, Mass., lost no time replacing 
the surname of Mother Harriet’s owner with 
one of his own free choosing. He chose the 
name of Douglass, inspired by The Lady of 
the Lake. This was in 1838, when he was 
probably 21. Meanwhile, a kindly Mary- 
land mistress had taught him, in secret, to 
read and write—to keep in practice, he had 
forged “free passes” for runaway slaves. 


Discovered by William Lloyd Garrison, 
he became a paid “agent” of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society and an inti- 
mate of such Unitarian abolitionists as 
Samuel J. May, George Bradburn, J. B. 
Estlin, M. D. (of Bristol, England), Theo- 
dore Parker and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

Of the Rev. Mr. May—“the Lord’s chore 
boy,” as he was characterized by Bronson 
Alcott—the author writes: “His candor was 
so extreme as to impel him to refuse to 
preach at a funeral unless he were left en- 
tirely free to dwell upon the aweful warn- 
ing suggested by the sad close of a misspent 
life.” The Rev. Mr. Bradburn served four 
years in the Massachusetts legislature before 
accompanying Frederick Douglass on an 
oratorical invasion of the West. 

Following publication of his Narrative of 
the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American 
Slave, in 1845, the eobiocri phe fled to 
England. The Narrative was his ex-master’s 
first clue to his whereabouts, and the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law loomed as a threat to Doug- 
lass’ freedom. While it was all well enough 
to publish the volume to prove himself truly 
a runaway slave (detractors were crying 
“Impostor!”), it hardly seemed desirable to 
seal the proof with resubmission to bondage. 
It was in August, 46, that he was welcomed 
to Bristol by the Rev. Dr. Estlin. Nor were 
other British Unitarians behind-hand. In 
London, Douglass and Garrison spent a Sun- 
day afternoon, as good anti-Sabbatarians, 
“rolling balls on the greensward,” in the 
company of a Unitarian cleric. 

At first, like Garrison, a disunionist, Doug- 
lass had, by 1851, joined forces with James 
G. Birney as a political abolitionist and, 
although a trusted confidant of John Brown, 
left no stone unturned to discourage his 
Harper’s Ferry raid of 1859. He campaigned 
so effectively for Abe Lincoln that contem- 
poraries spoke of the pioneer Republican 
president as “the first to be elected to the 
White House by a slave.” He was, succes- 
sively, assistant secretary of the Santo Do- 
mingo commission appointed by President 
Grant, federal marshal for the District of 
Columbia, recorder of deeds for the District, 
and American minister resident and consul 
to the Republic of Haiti. When in-1895 he 
passed to his reward, the State of North 
Carolina declared a day of public mourning. 


ISAIAH JONATHAN DOMAS 


FOR ALL AGES 


JACKIE ROBINSON—MY OWN STORY. 
By Jackie Robinson as told to Wendell 
Smith of the Pittsburgh Courier. New York: 
Greenberg: Publisher. $2. 


Whatever Jackie Robinson’s batting aver- 
age is this season with the Brooklyn Dod- 
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By Benjamin 
The Asso- 


(Dah]—Boston Herald) 


“Remember, this comes just before the 
offertory....” 


ers, he has set a high “batting average” in 
this little autobiography. Though the core 
of this story is about baseball, and in partic- 
ular the dramatic entrance of a Negro 
player into the big leagues, the appeal of the 
book is not limited to baseball fans or inter- 
racial specialists. The book easily stands 
on its own merits as an exciting story, well 
told. Here is concrete achievement in 
brotherhood which puts to shame many a 
pious resolution and empty prayer. “Teen 
agers will find this ball player's story grand 
reading, but the book should be read by 

dad and mom and the parson too. 
G. RICHARD KUCH 


BIASED OBJECTIVITY 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 1915- 
1945. Information Papers No. 20. London 
and New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. $2. 

These one hundred and seventy-five pages 
of factual information are deceptive. 

Although called “Information Papers,” 
this book is not a collection of documents. 


This book is written by one or more au-- 


thors, hidden in the anonymity of the 
“Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


Ostensibly this is an unbiased and objec- 
tive compilation of data on the relations of 
Great Britain and Palestine. In fact, the 
book is only objective insofar as it describes 
the relations of Jews and Arabs, and some- 
times not even then. ~ 


The bias of the report consists in its omis- 
sions. Nowhere is there an adequate dis- 
cussion of the oft-repeated charges that the 
British were using Palestine as a military 
base, that the British government was pur- 
posely dividing the Arabs and the per. that 
it was in effect creating separate labor and 
educational organizations, and so forth. 

Even in describing the role of the Arabs, 
opinions on land tenure are set forth arbitra- 
rily in spite of the complete absence of ade- 
quate statistics. The Nazi role of leading 
Palestine Arabs is almost ignored, and a 
distorted picture of the Arab war effort is 
given. For example, the Arabs are forgiven 
for not fighting the Nazis in such numbers 
as the Jews because they did not have as 
much at stake. The other part of the an- 
swer—Arab sympathies for Nazi-ism—is 
slurred over. 

This is dull, heavy, factual reading, and 
no one who reads this and nothing else wi 
understand Great Britain and Palestine. 
Nevertheless the book is crammed with facts 
and excerpts from scarcely-known docu- 
ments and makes an indispensable addition 
to the library of one studying the Palestine 
question. 

HUGH WESTON 


HOMILETIC DIGEST | 


LAY PREACHER’S GUIDE. By G. A. 
Birks and the Reverend T. Brett Davies. 
London: The Lindsey Press. $.25. 
English Unitarianism today is seriously 
handicapped by a shortage of trained min- 
isters. Rather than closing chapels, how- 


ever, the lay people have accepted the re- | 


sponsibility of local leadership. As a result, 
they have developed many lay~ preachers 
who are available for Sunday services as 
visiting preachers and also lay pastors who, 
as an avocation, assume the responsibility ot 
full leadership of a chapel. So numerous 
have these devoted laymen become that 
there is an organization—the National Lay 
Preachers’ Union—as well as local associa- 
tions of lay preachers gathered for the pur- 
pose of mutual assistance. Not only do 
these leaders have their local meetings but 
they have also developed a study and cor- 
respondence course in theology, philosophy 
and biblical subjects for their members. 

The Lay Preacher's Guide by Mr. Birks, 
the senior master of Leeds Modern School 
and lay pastor of St. Michael’s Unitarian 
Church, Selby, in cooperation with the min- 
ister of Pudsey Unitarian Church and Dis- 
trict, is a manual prepared for the assistance 
of those who are so devotedly serving the 
cause of liberal religion in a very practical 
manner. The pamphlet is delightful in its 
style, with the characteristic English humor 
which saves them from taking things so 
seriously as to suggest that any one project 
is the saving panacea. ~ 

The subjects covered in the discussion run 
all the way from the minute but essential 
details of hospitality to the visiting preacher; 
the proper use of voice and how to read a 
service effectively, to the preparation of the 
sermon and the opportunities for continued 
education in the field of religion. There is 
no trained minister who would not be helped 
by a reading of this little book, for it gives 
in concise form the basis of a whole course 
in homiletics. It is especially helpful for 
the American Unitarians who are just begin- 
ning the development of lay centers under 
the guidance of lay preachers and lay 
pastors. 

DAN HUNTINGTON FENN. 


ARTISTIC SYMBOLISM 


PAINTING AND PERSONALITY: A 
STUDY OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Rose H. Alschuler and LaBerta Weiss Hatt- 
wick. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 2 vols. $10. 

Here is a study on a professional level, 
conducted under the direction of two well- 
known child specialists. For the educator 
and highly trained teacher the book offers 
an amazing background of evidence and 
stimulus to further research, not only in its 
own area but into the related realm of 
artistic symbolism. But it might also be- 
come must reading for lay teachers 
and thoughtful parents of pre-school-age 
children. 


It centers. on the creative expression of 
three, four and five-year-olds, especially on 
their paintings, and demonstrates that the 
daubings and scribblings so long regarded 
as little more than a means of ing 
Johnny out of mischief, are in fact reflec- 
tions of a child’s innermost feelings and 
ideas and important measurements of his 
emotional stability, with diagnostic and 
therapeutic value only now beginning to 
be understood. ? 

Besides a well-developed exp 
text, the book includes case histories of 150 


: 


‘ 


children. In full color it reproduces 120 
of their paintings and interprets, in relation 
to each child’s background, these efforts as 
stages in emotional growth. 

Although each child has his individual 
approach, the study reveals what seems to 

some universal trends in expressin 

problems common to this age of so-calle 
‘happy childhood.” Feelings of Le ee 
his need for love, family disturbances, bi 
death—all these, we learn, and more, are 
reflected in his paintings through the lan- 
guage, both universal and particular, of (1) 
color, (2) line and form and (8) space. 

What the child is not yet ready or able to 
eee in words, he reveals in his paintings 
—by his choice of warm or cold colors, his 
intermingling of color; by strokes, heavy, 
light, long, short, single, straight, or con- 
tinuous, curved; by dotting; by smearing; 
by placement; to mention a few of the com- 
mon manifestations. .. . 


No: easel, paints, blackboard, crayons, 
clay, blocks and even dramatic play, are not 
just instruments of entertainment to the 
pre-school-age child. They are the sound- 
ing board of his inner thoughts and feelings 
and ideas. Best of all, they are the scape- 
goat sent into the wilderness carrying the 
stresses and strains and bewilderments of 
which the three, four and five-year-old 
child is trying to rid himself. 

Few parents can afford to own this two- 
volume study priced at ten dollars and 
this fact would seem all the more reason 
for schools and churches to exert themselves 
to make the books accessible, on loan, to 
parents and teachers and all who are work- 
ing with pre-school-age children. Painting 
and Personality is a book worth making an 
effort to obtain. 

DOROTHY B. HILL 


NOT REVENGE 


YOUTH IN Despair. By Ralph S. Banay. 
New York: Coward-McCann. Inc. $3.50. 


Dr. Banay speaks from a broad experience. 
He is Director of Research on Social Devia- 
tions at Columbia and was formerly Director 
of the Boston State Hospital, of the Psy- 
chiatric Clinic at Sing Sing and of the Yale 
Plan Clinics. This book is a study of juve- 
nile delinquency, fully indexed and with a 
rich bibliography. Basically, it is a plea for 
understanding of the delinquent to take the 
place of revenge upon him. “It appears that 
crime is a reaction to unendurable internal 
or external pressures suffered by the in- 
dividual. When we know all the elements 
responsible for these tension states, we shall 
be able to cope with crime and delinquen- 
cies.” (P. 219). With a cumulative detail 
that develops a terrible impact, Dr. Banay 
shows our present day methods, with rare 
exceptions, to be ignorant, unjust, ineffec- 
tual and stupid. 


DISSECTION 


T. S. ELIOT: A SELECTED CRITIOUE. 
cag gd Leonard Unger. New York: Rine- 


-This book gathers together criticisms and 
evaluations of the most influential poet of 
our time, and will bring new insights to stu- 
dents of poetrv—especially those whose famil- 
iarity with Eliot is limited. It is interest- 
ing to note how the critics—including men of 
such eminence as Edmund Wilson, William 
Butler Yeats, Harold Laski and Stephen 
Spender—reveal their own inner selves in the 


Z process of dissecting Eliot. 


“Yes they're always more generous in 
the summer—they have to pay so much 
more for everything else.” 


PLEASANT TRIVIA 


A RUSSIAN JOURNAL. By John Stein- 
beck. Pictures by Robert Capa. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.75. 


The Steinbeck-Capa expedition was ap- 
propriately launched in a New York City 
bar and apparently floated about the Soviet 
Union on a sea of liquids, relieved by islands 
of food. Either because of this or in spite 
of it, the team has turned out a sprightly 
and unpretentious travelogue. Capa’s pic- 
tures are excellent, but too few in number. 
Steinbeck’s reporting except for a few slips, 
is crisp and entertaining. If their innocence 
gave them a fresh approach (and it did), 
their ignorance increased the surprises which 
came their way. 

Steinbeck records their surprise at many 
things which have long been familiar to 
students of the Soviet scene: at the Russian 
belief that Russians had invented such won- 
derful things as automatic machinery and 
electric lights; at the continuing existence 
of “little clots and colonies of capitalism”; 
at the presence of black markets. In other 
words, their Russian Journal adds little to 
our general knowledge of Russia. It is a 
pleasant book, but not an important one. 

WARREN B. WALSH 


HAPPY ROMANCE 


SHANNON’S WAY. By A. J. Cronin. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3. 

This novel is more than “just another” by 
the well-known author of The Citadel, The 
Keys of the Kingdom and other fine exam- 
ples of first-rate story-telling. Shannon’s Way 
stands on its own literary feet as an instance 
of artistically conceived and expertly han- 
dled narrative whose plot unfolds smoothly 
and convincingly, and whose characters are 
a wee appealingly human and understand- 
able. 

The reader will at once warm to the figure 
of Robert Shannon, the young doctor, whose 
ambition it is to isolate the bacillus that is 
causing current epidemics of so-called “in- 
fluenza” in the British Isles; he would rather 
remain a pauper at research than make a 
comfortable living as a general practitioner. 
His love for Jean Law, his erstwhile student 
and later assistant, and the difficulties the 
lovers encounter because of their varying 
faiths—Robert is a Catholic and Jean a Prot- 
estant—cast that glow of romance over the 
story which Cronin always manages to cap- 
ture and to maintain without becoming 
sentimental or maudlin. 

The story ends happily, less for Robert’s 
research than for his and Jean’s love, a fact 
that does not in the least detract from the 
“happy” reading the story should make for 
all lovers of good romance and fine imagina- 
tive writing. 
; KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 
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BRING ME YOUR POOR 


THE THRESHOLD. By Karin von Wahl. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 

Herself a refugee from the Baltic States 
in 1946, Karin von Wahl entered this coun- 
try through Ellis Island. Therefore she has 
the authority of an eyewitness behind her 
vivid descriptions of the human frustration, 
hopelessness, despair and tenacious dreams 
on that dot of an island in the harbor which 
is shaded by Lady Liberty, though no less 
a prison for that. This is an unusual study 
of a part of the American soil most Amer- 
icans give little thought to—and if social 
action should begin at home, this novel sug- 
gests a starting point. It is serious, thought- 
ful writing. 


‘TWO OLYMPIANS’ 


GOETHE. Two addresses by Albert Sch- 
weitzer. Translated by Charles R. Joy and 
C. T. Campion. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2. 

In George Seaver’s biography of Schweit- 
zer (Albert Schweitzer: The Man and His 
Mind, Adam and Charles Black, London, 
1947) there is a picture of Schweitzer at 
work at Lambarene in 1932 on the Goethe 
Memorial Oration. It is this address, deliv- 
ered, during Schweitzer’s third “furlough,” 
at Frankfort at the very hour of the day of 
Goethe’s death a hundred years before, and- 
which, Seaver tells us, “held the packed au- 
dience in the Opernhaus ie ound for 
sixty-five minutes,” that Charles R. Joy has 
translated for us and which the Beacon 
Press makes available coupled with a transla- 
tion by the late C. T. Campion of Schweit- 
zer’s earlier address on Goethe at Frankfort 
in 1928. 

All lovers of Albert Schweitzer will be 
more than glad to have these translations as 
also Dr. Joy's brilliant introduction, “Goethe 
and Schweitzer: Two Olympians.” In the 
two addresses one finds, as in all his works, 
the same Schweitzer of extensive erudition, 
profound depth of perception and _thor- 
oughly genuine humility. Indeed Schweit- 
zer tends to overplay his humility in giving 
Goethe far more credit as an influence in 
his life than the facts seem to justify. This 
is no false humility on Schweitzer’s part (far 
from it!), but an indication of the lengths 
to which a generous spirit may be led. Un- 
doubtedly Schweitzer was influenced by the 
thought and example of Goethe as undoubt- 
edly there is an observable parallel between 
Goethe’s creative life as an artist and his 
immense administrative responsibilities and 
Schweitzer’s life as a musician and scholar 
and his gruelling labors at the hospital at 
Lambarene. But if Goethe may be said to 
be the master and Schweitzer the pupil, 
the pupil has most certainly excelled the 
master. He has done so on two scores 
which are abundantly clear. On the one 
hand Schweitzer is of finer cloth. Writes 
Dr. Joy, “Goethe (was) brilliant, self-confi- 
dent, proud, autocratic; Schweitzer (is) sim- 
ple, humble, lovable, democratic. Goethe 
(was) the greater master of prose and 
poetry, and the oft-erring but deeply dis- 
cerning student of life; Schweitzer (is) the 
great master of music and medicine, and 
the sublime exemplar of ethical living.” On 
the other hand, what Goethe hinted at in 
Wilhelm Meister, viz., reverence for life, 
Schweitzer developed into a full ethical sys- 
tem which is again, living in what is per- 
haps the greatest life of our time. 

NORMAN D. FLETCHER 
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Internationally known for the past decade through his work for refugees, the author 
has been responsible for the care and transfer of scores of thousands of the victims 


of war. He served UNRRA as a director in the Displaced Persons Operations in’ 


Germany immediately following V-E Day. The detachment which he directed con- 
trolled the largest area of any UNRRA team in Germany, and included Dachau, the 
notorious concentration camp. He was prominently associated with the movements 
which brought thousands of children from the terrors of Spain and Germany to 
England before the war, and with the American movement for the care of British 
children who were evacuated to the U. S. from the blitz. During the war he was Di- 
rector of Field Service for the National Refugee Service. Later he was Executive 
Director for the combined private agencies which worked with the U. S. Govern- 
ment at Fort Ontario, experimental refuge set up by President Roosevelt in Oswego, 
N.Y. for D.P’s. Mr. Berger sent the following dispatch to The Register from Ger- 
many, where he is now serving as Chief of Finance with the Exchange Service of the 
American Army in Europe. 


D.P.’s—Shall it Again be 
°Too Little, Too Late’? 


by JOSEPH A. BERGER 


THREE AND A HALF YEARS ACO the people of this country were engaged in the final 
stages of war. At that time we had learned to hate our enemies with bitter virulence, 
had been led to believe that they were degenerate savages and cheerfully accepted a 


program under which they were to be reduced forevermore to “hewers of wood and 


drawers of water.” 


Then, when the war was won and the 
curtain of hatred lifted, we discovered 
what we might have known all along, 
namely that these same savages, these 
Germans and Japanese, were not pro- 
foundly different from ourselves. We 
found that they too were just ordinary 
human beings: a little less advanced than 
ourselves, perhaps, in superficial stand- 
ards of living: a little more prone to 
accept, to believe, to follow their leaders 
blindly and unthinkingly but, at bottom, 
just a normal mixture of people like us. 
Most of them want the same things from 
life as we do—work, food, family ties, 
education for their children and a little 
security for the future. 

So being normally decent and kindly 
people, we buried our artificially stimu- 
Jated hatreds and set about doing what 
we could to restore them to the possi- 
bility of rebuilding their lives. We sent 
them food and clothing —as well as 
armies of occupation. We are helping 
them to reconstruct their civil and com- 
munity life—as well as trying their war 
criminals. And, despite the many con- 
fusions and contradictions of our policy, 
we are slowly and painfully succeeding 
in these tasks. No one today, beyond a 
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few neurotics, would make out a case 
for perpetually starving or enslaving the 
Germans or the Japanese. 

But what of our former Allies? I do 
not speak here of the liberated nations— 
of the French, Belgians and Dutch, or of 
the others whom we freed from enemy 
occupation, nor of the British who, 
though never invaded, suffered intensely 
from bombardment and deprivation. For 
here again, with many limitations and 
delays (some of which are incompre- 
hensible to our friends) we have done 
and are doing a great deal to help them 
from our own happy abundance. 

I speak rather of those innocent, un- 
happy men, women and children who, 
taken by force from their homes and im- 
prisoned or condemned to hard labor by 
the enemy, were released in Germany 
and Austria by the Allied armies. 

There were over ten millions of them: 
French, Belgian and Dutch; Czechs and 
Poles and Yugoslavs; a tiny minority of 
Jews who by some miracle had survived 
the concentration camps; and lastly, that 
supremely unhappy company of souls 
who had no country to call their own, no 
citizenship, no nationality, no conscious- 
ness of belonging anywhere. — 


Belgrade before the war. 


In one of the most remarkable logistic 
feats of history, some ninety per cent of 
the people were returned to their homes 
during the first four months of the 
liberation period. This ninety per cent 
included substantially all of them who 
had countries of their own to which they 
could return. . 

But do not let us be blinded by statis- 
tics. There remained ten per cent who 
did not go home, who had no homes to 
go to. And this ten per cent numbered 
over a million people. 

Now a group of a million people, un- 
assimilated, sick physically and emotion- 
ally, homeless, soon becomes a “prob- 
lem.” So, as a “problem,” it was duly 
given official recognition. The people 
themselves were called “Displaced Per- 
sons”—D. P.’s, for short. And the or- 
ganizations inevitably brought into exist- 
ence to deal with the D.P.’s were called, 
first, UNRRA — and, later, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, or IRO. 

What is the nature of these D. P.’s? 
Where do they come from? Why have 
they no countries to which they can re- 
turn? Let us examine the record. 

Peter is a Yugoslav,.a law student in 
When his 
country was overrun by the Nazis and 
their local fifth column traitors, he — 
joined General Mihailovich’s Chetnik 


‘Army which was supported by the Allies. ye 


He fought for the freedom of his country 


under the flag of King Peter, believing 
himself to be a patriot. _ But the high 
policies of the great powers changed, 
and their support in turn was lent to 
Marshal Tito. When the war was over, 
Tito converted Yugoslavia into a com- 
munist state, closely linked with Russia, 
and declared the followers of King Peter 
and his General Mihailovich to be 
enemies of the people. Then Peter, who 
meanwhile had been taken prisoner by 
the Germans, found himself a D. P.— 
one of the lost millions in liberated Ger- 
many. Peter does not like the com- 
munist regime and will have no part in 
it. Even if he changed his mind, the 
Tito Government would not allow him to 
come back, for King Peter’s army is pro- 
scribed, and its adherents are regarded 
as traitors. Where is Peter to go? 
Anton comes from Riga, capital of 
Latvia before the war. He and his 
family were taken from their homes by 
the Nazis in 1942 and brought to forced 
labor in Germany. Latvia, of course, 
exists no longer as an independent coun- 
try. Today it is a part of the Soviet 
Union. And Anton will not go back to 
live under the Russians. Where can 
Anton go? ; 
Stanislas is a Pole from Warsaw. At 
fifteen years of age he and his younger 
sister were brought by the Germans to 
labor on a farm in Bavaria, his home 
having been destroyed and his parents 
killed in the bombardment of September 
1939. Today Stanislas is twenty-four 
and his sister twenty-two. They are 
_ grown up now and able to think for 
themselves, and they reject communism 
as a way of life. So, naturally enough, 
they do not return to Poland. Where 
can Stanislas and his sister find a home? 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
people like Peter, like Anton, like Stan- 
islas and his sister. 


Three years have passed since the 
summer of 1945. Some of the D. P.’s 
have found homes and a future for them- 
selves. But in May, 1948, over 600,- 
000 of them still remained. Unwanted by 
the Germans and Austrians in whose 
countries they momentarily live, unable 
to return to their former homes for the 
reasons we have seen, debarred from 
entering other countries by the iron 
curtain of immigration barriers, they 
wander today almost hopeless and 
broken with despair. 


Remember, these were our Allies. 


These were the people who suffered at 

the hands of the Nazis for no reason 

other than that they were not Nazis 
themselves. These are the people whom 
_ we set out to free, and for whom so many 
of our own boys gave their lives. Have 
we really freed them? Can we sit back 
in our chairs and relax, when 600,000 of 
our Allies, for whose liberation we ac- 
~ , 


‘These are the peoples whom we set 
out to free, and for whom so many 
of our own boys gave their lives. 
' Have we really freed them? Can we 
sit back in our chairs and relax, 
when 600,000 of our Allies need 
our help? 


cepted responsibility when we landed in 
Europe, need our help? 

For the record, let it be said that we 
Americans, through our participation in 
UNRBA and 1RO and through our many 
voluntary agencies, have already given 
considerable help to the D. P.’s We have 
not only released them from servitude, 
we have housed and fed and clothed 
them and are still doing so. We have 
helped to provide them with medical 
supplies, with educational and recrea- 
tional facilities and with a multiplicity 
of welfare services. 

But human beings do not like living 
in cages. And for a D. P. to live in Ger- 
many or Austria is to keep him in a 
cage. Alien to the German and Austrian 
people, by whose gangster leaders he has 
been enslaved and tortured, he is not 
only unhappy among them but is a 
thorny and perpetual problem to their 
own slowly awakening economies. 

He yearns for a country which he can 


learn to call his own, where he can work, 


where he can forget the misery of his 
enslavement, where he can build a future. 

Continue to keep him in this cage 
which is Germany or Austria today, and 
his demoralization will become complete. 
Already his artificial existence in a 
vacuum is breeding a spirit of anti-social 
indifference and lethargy. Already there 
are many signs of breakdown in his 
character trends. Give him a chance of 
freedom in a new land and he will prove, 
as so many millions have proved before, 
that he will become a stable citizen and a 
desirable addition to society, the more 
so since he has had to struggle so hard 
and so long to get that chance. 


The D. P.’s cannot remain where they 
are, in camps maintained by interna- 
tional charity, or existing outside the 
camps on the fringe of communities in 
which they can never integrate. The 
D. P.’s cannot go back to the countries 
from which they came. We could not in 
human decency expect them to do so. 
For there is no future for them except 
imprisonment or death in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia or Russia. None at all. 


It is one of the great defects of our 
postwar international conferences that, 
up to now, no adequate plans have been 
set up to solve this great human problem 
by finding places of emigration for the 
D,- P's: | 


True, a few countries, including Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Great Britain and 
Venezuela, have taken some of them. But 
the total number taken up to date is 
small, and the main problem remains. 


Various attempts have been made to 
persuade different countries to ease their 
immigration restrictions for a short time, 
so as to permit these former Allies of 
ours to find homes. 


Until recently these attempts have met 
with little success. 


But in our own country during the 
last days of Congress in June 1948 a 
law was passed permitting the immigra- 
tion to the United States of 205,000 
D.P.’s outside the current immigration 
quotas. These D.P.’s will come here dur- 
ing the next two years. The law passed 
by Congress gives preference to those 
among the D.P.’s who are agricultural 
workers and to those who have close 
relatives in the United States. Then, 
too, preference is being given to those 
D.P.’s whose country of origin has been 
annexed by the ussr. If the State De- 


. partment and the Department of Immi- 


gration and Naturalization implement 
the law with sympathy and discretion 
and without too much red tape, the peo- 
ple of the United States can feel that 
their government is making a worthy 
contribution to the solution of the D.P. 
problem. True, the law passed by Con- 
gress is not perfect. In some ways it will 
be found difficult and cumbersome to 
give effect to its meaning. Specifically 
it may be argued that many of its pro- 
visions discriminate against the Jewish 
D.P.’s who will be excluded from most 
of the preferences granted by the law. 

The arrival in the United States of 
refugees is nothing new in our national 
life. Indeed one of our proudest tradi- 
tions lies in the hospitality and the wel- 
come which the people of the United 
States have always given to those who 
found refuge in America from political, 
racial and religious persecution else- 
where. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, nearly 20 million immigrants have 
come to the United States, so that the ad- 
mission of 205,000 D.P.’s over the next 
two years should not frighten any of 
those who frequently question whether 
this great country of ours has room for 
many more immigrants. 

We can soon expect them, then, these 
refugees of 1948. We can expect them 
in tiny groups located in our towns, vil- 
lages and countryside.. Let us show 
them that we welcome them for their 
own sake and because we sympathize 
with their sufferings. And let us uphold 
the traditions of hospitality and sanc- 
tuary which constitute the very founda- 
tion upon which our constitution and 
our liberties rest. 
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Mr. Pearson’s new book, Encores on Main Street, is being prominently and favor- 
ably reviewed in leading journals. A native of England, he has been a lifelong Uni- 
tarian and has served as a lay preacher in Memphis, Youngstown and elsewhere. 
He was director-founder of the Little Theater in Dallas, Shreveport, Santa Barbara 
and Memphis. Currently he is on the faculty of the Carnegie Department of Drama 
in Pittsburgh and is active in the First Unitarian Church there. 


G.B.S.: His Credo, His Rallying Cry 


by TALBOT PEARSON 


THE RECENT Maurice Evans production of Man and Superman has been disappoint- 
ing to many Shavians because it omits the tremendous “Don Juan in Hell” scene of 


the third act which contains so much of the meat of the play. 


It also cuts quite 


considerably from its length, which may have been a factor in Mr. Evans’ decision 
to omit it, but the abbreviation removes the major statement of philosophy which 


makes Man and Superman notable. 


It might have been very stimulating for a 


New York audience to have heard Don Juan enunciate his religious views ee in 
this case are easily recognizable as undiluted Shaw. 


It is a common error to suppose that 
a dramatic artist invariably declares his 
own beliefs through the speeches of his 
characters. This is immediately seen 
to be fallacious if we remember that 
the essential requirement of drama is 
conflict, and that therefore there will al- 
ways be at least one pair of diametri- 
cally opposed positions adopted by the 
characters. In theory it should be diff_i- 
cult to decide which point of view 
represents that of the author. Actually 
it is not so because the dramatist is 
skilled in differentiation between the 
sympathetic and the antipathetic charac- 
ters and although the conflict must be 
very real the author usually emerges on 
the side of the angels. This is particularly 
true of Shaw, since his professed object 
is education and, however paradoxically 
stated, his own personal attitude is 
eventually clear. Yet in Man and Super- 
man he puts much good sense into the 
mouth of the Devil, especially on the 
subject of Man’s obsession with war 
and violence, just as Shakespeare gives 
Iago to utter some of the wisest philos- 
ophy in Othello. 


But none of us needs to be a student 
of Shaw to recognize the voice of the 
author in Don Juan’s lines: “TI tell you 
that as long as I can conceive something 
better than myself I cannot be easy un- 
less I am striving to bring it into ex- 
istence or clearing the way for it. That 
is the law of my life. That is the work- 
ing within me of Life’s incessant aspira- 
tion to higher organization, wider, 
deeper, intenser self-consciousness, and 
clearer self-understanding. It was the 
supremacy of this purpose that re- 
duced love for me to the mere pleasure 
of a moment, art for me to a mere ex- 
cuse for laziness, since it had set up a 


God who looked at the world and saw 
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that it was good, against the instinct in 
me that looked through my eyes at the 
world and saw it could be improved.” 


Mr. Evans is a wise man of the 
theater. It would take courage to sub- 
ject a Broadway audience to such inflam- 
matory stuff, but the seekers of enter- 
tainment might have been edified if not 
inspired by the hearing of such lines. 
For this is not the voice of an apologist 
for humanity, putting the blame for the 
ills of the world on man’s irremediable 
inadequacy; this is not the craven 
mumbling of “God’s will be done,” a 


separation of religion from life. To - 


Shaw, religion is Life, and his credo is 
the rallying cry of a warrior exulting 
in his strength and preparing to do 


battle. 


A leading national weekly recently 
made reference to Shaw as “the well- 
known atheist.” In the light of the 
publisher’s well-known orthodoxy this 
was not a too extravagant statement. 
But to persons of wider outlook who do 
not confine their comprehension of re- 
ligion to the narrow tenets of dogma, 
Shaw is a deeply religious man, akin to 
Schweitzer in his mysticism, and equally 
clear in his expressions of belief. 
Despite his insistence upon human po- 
tentialities he is more than a humanist. 
He has a God, of his own devising it is 
true, but one who supplies his needs 
and directs his life. 


Shaw’s early experiences with ortho- 
dox religion were not calculated to 
start him off on the road of conformity. 


In the preface to Jmmaturity, the first 


of his novels, he has come most nearly 
to frank autobiography. He wrote in 
all, five novels, none of which is impor- 
tant in comparison with his plays or his 
pamphlets, and Jmmaturity, the first 


written, did not achieve publication un- 
til 1930 at which time Shaw added a. 
preface which explained many things 
about his early outlook and his family 
background. In this preface he tells of 
an uncle who was the object of his 
young nephew’s deep admiration be- 
cause of William Shaw’s command of 
biblical narrative and language which 
was used to decorate and embellish the 
most scurrilous anecdotes for the en- 
tertainment of his young relative. His 
own father, possessed of a kind heart 
but of an incurable irresponsibility, 
would pretend to be horrified at his 
brother’s irreverence and would deplore 
young Bernard’s tendency to scoff at the 
Bible. Composing his features into what 
he supposed was a judicious mixture of 
sternness and pious resignation, he would 
lecture the young iconoclast on his ig- 
norance, saying that the Bible was uni- 
versally recognized as a_ religious, 
literary and historical masterpiece, and 
much more to the same effect. 


Then, as Shaw recounts it, he would 
spoil the entire effect by breaking into a 
chuckle and assuring his son that “the 
worst enemy of religion could say no 
worse of the Bible than that it was the 
damndest parcel of lies ever written.” 


This was not the most promising be- 
ginning, yet Shaw did not dismiss re- 
ligion, per se, from his calculations. He 
was intensely curious about it, recog- 
nizing its power over human thinking 
and behavior. He must have attended 
all kinds of church services and realized 
more esthetic pleasure in the Catholic 
ones than in those outside the Roman 
pale. The Shaw family was Protestant, 
but the son of the house made un- 
favorable comparison between the qual- 
ity of the singing in the family church 
and that furnished by the markedly su- 
perior Catholic choirs. It was then he 
decided that God could not possibly be _ 
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a Protestant, or He would have found 


means to redress the balance of musical 

quality in His favor. 
Summing up his investigation of com- 

parative Irish religions, he says: “If 


religion is that which binds men to. 


one another and irreligion that which 
sunders, then must I testify that I found 
the religion of my country in its musi- 
cal genius and its irreligion in its 
churches and drawing rooms.” 


Shaw is now ninety-three, recog- 
nized as the greatest living writer 
and the most towering human intelli- 
gence of our time, still active and po- 
tent with his pen. Some of the crusad- 
ing spirit has been diminished, some of 
his belief in the perfectibility of hu- 
manity has been modified, but in his 
expressions of belief in a Purpose he is 
still positive and lucid. 

The word “belief” is used rather than 
the term “faith.” Not for Shaw any 
blind unreasoning faith in mysteries, 
symbols and the trappings of dogma (no 
wonder he is an atheist to the orthodox) 
any more than there is for liberal Chris- 
tians. But Shaw has a credo, a belief in 
what he calls the Life Force. He first 
stated it in Man and Superman, on 
which he started work in 1901, finishing 
it two years later. This is the play 
which so recently has been a “hit” re- 
vival on Broadway, still fresh and brim- 
ming with provocative ideas. 


Now Shaw is at once both humanist 
and deist. He has no more love for 
mankind in the mass, as he finds it, than 
have many other superior intelligences, 
but he believes in its potentialities, he 
applauds its upward climb and he erects 
signposts to guide it along the next 
few painful steps of the road. In Back 
to Methusaleh his enormous intellectual 
comprehension is brought to bear on 
the problem of human progress. In the 
first book of this infrequently produced 
pentateuch (it is in five distinct parts, 
taking three evenings to perform) he 
places the action in the Garden of Eden. 
The fifth and last part takes place some- 
where “As Far As Thought Can Reach” 
in the year A.D. 31,920. 


Shaw’s mature philosophy, hinted at 
by Don Juan in Man and Superman is 
stated in this last part of Methusaleh 
with disturbing clarity. It is his be- 
lief that God does not yet exist, but that 
there is a Creative Force constantly 
struggling to evolve an executive organ 
of divine knowledge and power that 
is eventually to attain to omnipotence 
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To Shaw, religion is Life, and his 
credo is the rallying cry of a warrior 
exulting in his strength and prepar- 
ing to do battle. 
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and omniscience. Every man and woman 
born, he says, is merely a fresh attempt 
by the Force to achieve this object. 
Heredity, environment, accumulated 
knowledge and experience all make their 
contribution. In Shaw’s own words: 
“We are here to help God, to do His 
work, to remedy His old errors, to strive 
towards Godhead ourselves.” 


Although in Back to Methusaleh he 
shows this theory of Creative Evolution 
actually at work, none of this advanced 
thinking and bold severance from or- 
thodox Christianity is at all at variance 
with the more formal statement of belief 
which he made in 1903, the year of the 
publication of Man and Superman. At 
that time Shaw ran for office on the 
“progressive” ticket for a seat on the 
London County council. As a start he 
antagonized all the Nonconformists, who 
should have been his natural supporters, 
by favoring improvements in parochial 
schools. He had a perfecily logical an- 
swer for the critics who withdrew their 
first promises of help but he refused to 
compromise. Next he alienated the 
temperance societies by advocating the 
municipalization of the liquor traffic. 
The temperance people wanted liquor 
abolished; Shaw, a lifelong abstainer, 
wanted to nationalize it and so get its 
money profits and its social losses into 
the same set of books. 

These arguments were all too logical, 
so his religious regularity was called in- 
to question. A suspicion of atheism is 
always fatal to political success, so he 
was pressed for a statement of his be- 
liefs, with the result that every orthodox 
believer, Catholic, Nonconformist and 
Jew, voted against him to a man. 


It is illuminating to study the state- 
ment which deprived English political 
life of Shaw’s services. Here is his 
credo: “I am a resolute Protestant: I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church: in 
the Holy Trinity of Father, Son (or 
Mother, Daughter) and Spirit: in the 
Communion of Saints, the Life to Come, 
the Immaculate Conception and the 
everyday reality of Godhead and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Also I believe that 
Salvation depends upon redemption 
from belief in miracles: and I regard 
Saint Athanasius as an irreligious fool 
—that is, in the only serious sense of 
the word, a damned fool. I pity the poor 
neurotic who can say ‘Man that is born 
of woman hath but a short time to live, 
and is full of misery’ as I pity a maud- 
lin drunkard; and I know that the real 
religion of today was made possible only 
by the materialist-physicists and atheist 
critics who performed for us the indis- 
pensable preliminary operation of purg- 
ing us thoroughly of the ignorant and 
vicious superstitions which were thrust 
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down our throats in our helpless child- 
hood.” 


After that the outcome was never in 
doubt.. The outraged voters of every 
faith crowded to the polls and elected 
a Jew by an overwhelming majority. 

This credo is worth a dispassionate 
examination with or without the assist- 
ance of semantics. Actually it was com- 
pletely and literally true and logical. 
Shaw says, “I am a Protestant” because 
he was, and always has been, a sturdy 
protestant against stupidity, privilege 
and superstition. Then he believes in 
the Holy Catholic Church (not the 
“Roman”) because catholic should 
mean universality in human interest. He 
believes in a trinity, and believes it holy 
of the family relationship, father (or 
mother), son (or daughter) and the 
spirit. On many later occasions he has 
used the words “Holy Ghost” to mean 
the spirit which inspires mankind to its 
highest deeds and keeps it steadily 
climbing upward and onward. 


Then he believes in the Communion 
of Saints. So must all liberal Chris- 
tians, because with him they know that 
all the saints are not to be found in the 
Roman hagiology. He believes in the 
Life to Come, and that is not so easy 
to interpret. Shaw has no belief in a 
star-studded, golden-throned heaven 
filled with perpetual harp-music. Nor 
does he believe in a bodily resurrection, 
or at least he takes a long chance since 
he is a strong believer in cremation and 
has on many occasions campaigned for 
its universal adoption. But it is not 
possible to read any of his plays without 
sensing his deep conviction that Life is 
never-ending; not merely one’s own life, 
not a personal survival, but the eternal 
working of his Life Force towards some 
humanly unimaginable goal. 

He believes in the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Agreement with that is not dif- 
ficult for everyone who respects and 
honors motherhood. Shaw once made 
the flat statement in public that all con- 
ceptions are immaculate. He believes in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, as do all liber- 
als. In his play Candida he makes Morell, 
the Christian Socialist clergyman, state 
the belief more fully. Morell tells the’ 
young poet that “some day you will be 
married and will be working with all 
your might and valor to make every 
spot on earth as happy as your own 
home. You will be one of the makers 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 

(continued on page 43) 
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Shaw says, “I am a Protestant’ be- 
cause he was, and always has been, 

a sturdy protestant against stupidity, 
privilege and superstition. 


A native of Russia, the author came to the U. S. as a child and was reared in the 
middle West. He served four Lutheran churches before becoming a Unitarian. For 
eight years he has been minister of the Fourth Unitarian-Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn. He is a frequent book-reviewer for The Register, The Churchman and 
other journals. He has been active in inter-faith movements and for two years was 
president of the local Council of Religious Goodwill. 


A Vital Church versus 


**EKeclesiastical Zombies” 
by KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


MANY GOOD PEOPLE are anxiously asking today, “Can the Church save the world 
from its headlong plunge towards disaster?” Those of us who still believe in the 
organized religious community known as The Church, in her genius, her glorious 
traditions and her exalted mission, will unequivocally answer “Yes,” and we will 
also feel impelled to add, “but only ‘a vital church’ can play the role of savior and 
leader for our generation.” Now, “a vital church” is simply “a living church,” a 
church that lives for today and tomorrow rather than in yesterday. A vital church 
looks forward rather than backward, preferring to be a pillar of light to a pillar of 
salt. A vital church recalls the trenchant passage from the letter to the Hebrews, “in 
many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by a Son,” and it interprets these words to 
mean that the living God still speaks through prophets and saints and “sons of God” 
and never more so than in days of soul-searching crisis such as we are facing today. 
A vital church listens to the compelling voice of history and human experience, and 
it hears in this voice not only the mighty thunders of catastrophe and calamity, 
but also the still, small voice of conscience that bids men “be still and know that 


I am God!” 


A vital church may have creeds and 
dogmas and doctrines, but it will not 
make a fetish of them; for dogmas and 
doctrines are never anything more than 
temporary records and expressions of a 
revelation of that truth the total unfold- 
ing and understanding of which demands 
an infinity of time and an eternity of ex- 
perience. A vital church reverences its 
traditions and honors its past, but it also 
refuses to idolize either and insists that 
any statement of living truth can never 
become for any individual or group the 
ultimate formulation of what is moral 
and divine. 

If the church would take seriously its 
tremendous responsibility of witnessing 
to the truths of religion, let it again be- 
come that “mighty army” which 
marches on from truth to truth, from 
revelation to revelation, from experience 
to experience. Let it never think that 
it has already obtained or is “already 
made perfect,” but pressing on to the 
goal of its high calling let it remain al- 
ways “the seeking, the questing com- 
munity,” which realizes that what it has 
at any given moment found in its spirit- 
ual search has at the same time become 
but another beginning for a further 
search for that which in the very es- 
sence of its ultimate inaccessibility and 
unattainability in time and space re- 
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mains the Real, the Abiding, the Eternal. 
The vital church cannot remain static 


in a dynamic universe; it cannot there- - 


fore “stay put” in doctrine or practice, 
not even in the name of truth, for truth 
itself is dynamic and follows as well as 
determines the sources of life and ex- 
perience. A vital church cannot, espe- 
cially in such stirring times as ours, be 
false to the solemn obligation to “go for- 
ward,” and to go forward must mean 
for the vital and alert church, as for any 
other group of loyal.and devoted human 
beings, growth in character, growth in 
spiritual discernment, growth in ethical 
perspective and growth in social aware- 
ness and moral responsibility. 


It is regrettable that today so few 
churches can be classed as “vital 
churches”; in fact, many of them seem 
to be hardly alive at all. So completely 
are they dedicated to the past that their 
traditions and dogmas, their sacraments 
and ceremonials, have become the 
shrouds of a corpse. It is hardly too 
strong an expression to speak of “eccle- 
siastical zombies” in our midst. Is it 
any wonder that millions of people re- 
fuse to enter a church or to identify 
themselves with any church program of 
worship and work? These people see in 
the churches ‘nothing more than “whited 
sepulchres,” pretty but lifeless mon- 


uments to truths and principles that 
were once active and alive but now have 
lost their savor or have become atro- 
phied and dead. 

But there are, thank God, still vital 
churches, and these can easily be dis- 
tinguished these days as church confer- 
ences are everywhere being held, church 
programs are being revamped, and 
church teachings are being re-stated. 
These vital churches are not contemp- 
tuous of doctrine and creed, but they 
know how to evaluate and use them. 
These churches indeed feel that their 
roots are in a great and meaningful past, 
but they are also keenly aware of the 
fact that their branches are growing 
today and that they must produce fruit 
for tomorrow. These churches spend 
less time in their public conclaves de- 
fining anew the sources and instrumen- 
talities of authority than expanding the 
horizons of service; they are less con- 
cerned with theological rationalizations 
and philosophical sophistication than 
they are eager to meet the tremendous 
issues of a society tottering on the brink 
of disaster. These churches realize that 
thought, logical, profound thought, is 
needed to clarify and determine the 
manifold problems of our present emer- 
gency, but they also know that such 
thought need not depend wholly or ex- 
clusively upon the insights of the past, 
that it may in fact by the very nature of 
(continued on second page following) 
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A vital church reverences its tradi- 
tions and honors its past, but it also 
refuses to idolize either and insists 
that any statement of living truth 
can never become ... the ultimate 


formulation of what is moral and 
divine. 
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The author is the son of an Indiana Methodist minister. After graduating from 
the University of Indiana, he served with the First Infantry Division in Tunisia and 


‘was captured by the Germans on Christmas Day, 1942. He spent the remainder of 
the war in prison, acting as a Protestant chaplain. He did his graduate work at the 
Harvard Divinity School, and was engaged as student assistant in the First Parish 


_ in Cambridge (Unitarian), and later as minister of the First Parish in Stow, Mass. 


Youngstown. 


_ (Unitarian) for two years. He is now minister of the First Unitarian Church in 


Conversion on Trial: first three years 


tO a 


by PAUL N. CARNES 


_ I HAVE officially been a Unitarian for over three years. As | start upon my first full- 
time job in a ministerial capacity, I want to answer in my own mind the question, 
“Why did I become a Unitarian?” This is not an easy task because seldom do the 
intellectual answers we give for doing the things we do really explain our motives. 


On the other hand, an answer to this question is important not only to me but also 


to any Unitarian church that is interested in growth, because those ideals which at-, 


tracted me to Unitarianism still have vitality, and the church which demonstrates 
those ideals in its methods and in the lives of its members can be a vital and dynamic 


institution. 

I was a convert to Unitarianism. 

Those of you who were brought up in 

this tradition will find it difficult to 
understand the feelings which are invol- 
ved in true conversion. If there are any 
readers to whom a church is just a 
church, or who imagine that one church 
is just as good as another—‘“we’re all 
going to the same place”—they will miss 
the point altogether. 

Conversion involves several important 
subjective feelings. The ground is pre- 
pared by an unaccountable state of dis- 
satisfaction and frustration. Satisfac- 
tory adjustment and harmony can only 
be found in conversion. This stage was 
a part of my experience. I entered Har- 
vard Divinity School to prepare for the 
Methodist ministry. But I realized that 
I was not a “good” Methodist. I did 
many things which “good” Methodists 
should not do; I left undone many 
things which I ought to have done; my 
sins of commission and omission were 
countless. Yet I felt that to become a 
“good” Methodist minister I would have 
to perform unjustifiable surgery on my 

conscience. After eight weeks of my 
first semester at Harvard, I decided that 
I was a misfit in the ministry; what I 
really wanted to do was to become a his- 
tory teacher—I would shift to the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences and 
become a great historian. No sooner had 
I decided on this course of action than 
I felt that I should study medicine. In 
medicine I could “really help people’; 
wasn’t that what I honestly wanted to 
do? Beware of the person who aggres- 
_ sively announces his intentions of help- 
_ ing other people, or who, with an undue 
fervor, talks much about solving ‘the 
’ world’s problems. The chances are great 
that he is simply transferring the source 
of conflict from his own soul to the 


That church will continue to attract “lost souls” such as I.. 


world outside, hoping that by solving 
the problems of his environment he may 
resolve the tensions within his own per- 
sonality. Fate was on my side and I was 
called to the First Parish in Stow (Uni- 
tarian). 1 suddenly lost my unnatural 
love for history and began to see that 
even the doctor has his troubles. 

The second component of conversion 
is the feeling of turning from something 
wrong to something right. This too was 
a part of my experience. I became con- 
vinced that orthodoxy, be it Protestant 
or Catholic, was wrong. This is not to 
say that it is scientifically or metaphy- 
sically true or untrue. This is only to 
say that for me orthodoxy became an 
impossibility. From the standpoint of 
religious mythology, I still regard most 
of the central points of Christian doc- 
trine as being very close to the experi- 
ence of man’s existence, but to use it in 
a creed as a scientific explanation of life 
and the Universe became, for me, sheer 
intellectual dishonesty. I still find the 
story of the Fall of Man and the whole 
drama of the Redemption through Christ 
artistically and esthetically charming. It 
makes a convenient answer to the con- 
tinued failure of our attempts at peace 
and the seeming perversity of men. But 
I know that the cold facts of the case are 
to be found in the theory of evolution, 
and this I can’t honestly deny; for me 
to shift the responsibility and blame for 
my sins off to some pathetic figure on a 
cross is not only an indication of emo- 
tional immaturity, but for me to do it 
would be down-right dishonesty. Thus 
I felt that the whole orthodox notion of 
salvation and damnation was an affront 
to God and was riddled with human self- 
ishness and vindictiveness. I began to 
suspect that something was wrong while 
I was in college. 


In college my room-mate was a Jew- 
ish lad. After living with him for two 
years, I realized that he was probably 
the most morally decent person I had 


ever met. Yet he was not a Christian. 
In theory he was “lost.” I realized that 
any religious system which could con- 
demn him to an eternity in hell simply 
on the fact of his birth fell short of the 
image I held of Jesus, himself a Jew. 

Furthermore, I was repelled by the 
drippy piety of orthodoxy which made 
hypocrisy a virtue and a split person- 
ality an inevitability. As a minister’s 
son | had felt the full force of this, and 
to lead a normal life I became a past- 
master at being a Roman with the 
Romans, a Greek with the Greeks, a 
Bohemian with the Bohemians, a boy 
with the boys and, last but not least, a 
saint with the saints in church. In such a 
condition there is no chance for moral 
responsibility or moral improvement be- 
cause there is no real self—there is no 
real ego; there are only a number of 
little selves flitting around, each with 
a certain flair for situations. Only now 
am I able to say, with Popeye the Sailor, 
“I am what I am and that’s all that I 
am.” In such a position there is the 
possibility of improvement because it is 
possible to measure the shortcomings of 
the real person. 

The war, rather than making me pes- 
simistic or bitter, gave me the firm belief 
that the problems which men face, in- 
dividually and collectively, are basically 
religious. But more important, I came 
out of the army with the feeling that or- 
ganized religion as such was hopeless- 
ly inadequate to cope with these prob- 
lems. I am not alone in this conclu- 
sion since about two-thirds of the popu- 
lation is non-churchgoing. But essen- 
tially this two-thirds is religiously sterile 
and decadent. I realized that religion 
must find expression in an organized 
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group of some sort. For me the Unitar- 
ian Church formed that group. 

I turned from orthodoxy to something 
that I felt was right. The object toward 
which I turned was the Unitarian 
Church. What did I anticipate which 
led me to renounce the faith of my 
fathers? 

In the first place, I wanted a church 
which was oriented to the worship of the 
highest of human ideals and aspirations, 
because I believed that only through fol- 
lowing the tortuous paths of high ideal- 
ism could one find this true relationship 
to God. I wanted a church whose ini- 
tial thrust was not, “I believe such and 
such. .. .” but rather asked the ques- 
tion, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee—of me?” I found that the tradition 
of Unitarianism does exactly that, al- 
though many Unitarians ignore the fact. 

In the second place, I wanted a church 
that worked not at arousing emotions 
just for the sake of an emotional jag; 
I wanted a church that created an emo- 
tional responsibility by the elevation of 
great objective ideals. It is an easy thing 
to weep copious tears over the death of 
Jesus as one meditates in front of a 
crucifix; one can even see Torquemada, 
leader of the Spanish Inquisition, doing 
this. It is a harder thing to weep for the 
sufferings of just ordinary people. I 
wanted a faith which would not compel 
me to waste my energies in useless tears; 
I wanted a faith which would channel 
my energies where they can make some 
difference in the world of men. 

I have found great objective ideals 
in the Unitarian tradition. I liked the 
notion of individual freedom of thought. 
To a non-Unitarian this notion will 
seem absurd, from the standpoint of 
religion, since he is accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of fixed concepts handed 
down from the beginning. Many times 
I have had people say to me, “If your 
~ ehurch doesn’t believe anything, why in 
the world do you go to church?” The 
fact that a group of people could come 
together and form a religious society 
without claiming a corner on the market 
of truth—the fact that people with di- 
verse opinions (or in some cases no 
opinions) can come together for mutual 
activity and worship—these things are 
completely beyond the comprehension of 
such people. They do not understand 
because it is beyond their experience, 
and understanding rarely exceeds expe- 


The ground [for conversion] is pre- 
pared by an unaccountable state of 
dissatisfaction. Satisfactory adjust- 
ment and harmony can only be 


found in conversion. 


.- ..- I was repelled by the drippy 
piety of orthedoxy which made hy- 
pocrisy a virtue and a split per- 
sonality an inevitability. ...In such 
a condition there is no chance for 
moral responsibility or moral im- 


provement. ... 


rience. But the Unitarian knows that 
such things not only are possible but 
also are very conducive to spiritual and 
mental growth. The Unitarian is learn- 
ing in church what the race must some- 
time learn: that individuals and groups 


do not have to be identical to make life 
possible, and the attempts to make them - 


so only make life more and more im- 
possible. 

There are those who will say, “Yes, 
but individual freedom will lead to 
chaos.” Yes, I grant that it will do just 
that, if not limited. But such things 
have a habit of taking care of them- 
selves among normal individuals. I 
found that the limiting factor in the 
Unitarian tradition was the notion of the 
Brotherhood of Man. This, a peripheral 
notion in orthodoxy, is placed in the 
center of Unitarian thinking. With Uni- 
tarians it is an act of faith that the 
Brotherhood of Man can become a real- 
ity here on earth. This seems a great deal 
more plausible to me than to believe 
that it is a state reserved only for heaven 
where God shall wash away all color. 


The third notion which attracted me 
to Unitarianism was the trust Unitar- 
ians place in reason. There are those 
who accuse Unitarians of being “cold.” 
If this is true, at least Unitarians have 
always been sane. But I doubt if it is a 
just accusation. Unitarians do not deny 
the necessity and validity of feelings; 
they only insist that our emotions should 
be evaluated by reason. What other 
safe criterion is there? Some will say 
Revelation. But Revelation to make 
sense on the cognitive level must enter 
the realm of human reason. Apart from 
reason we degenerate the House of God 
to little more than a mad-house. 


Now remains the question, have I 
been satisfied. On the whole, yes. It is 
important for a person to remember 
that there is no tailor-made church cus- 
tomed to his specifications. There will 
always be tensions felt when the individ- 
ual becomes a part of a group. But 
rather than being distraught by such 
tensions, the Unitarian expects them and 
knows that adjustment within the group 
leads to growth and further spiritual in- 
sight. If a person expects only cut and 
dried opinions, or if he is looking for a 
spiritual sedative, I should advise him 


create that unity in spirit and in truth 
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to steer clear of the Unitarian Church. 
He will only make himself unhappy and 
be a disturbing factor to the group. Per- 
sonally, I like the Unitarian Church; I 
am at home there. There is a great satis- 
faction in being able to say with a clear 
conscience, “This is my church. I belong 
here.” 


** ZOMBIES ” 
(continued from second page preceding) 


circumstance be compelled to cut itself 
off from much that the past treasured 
and cherished and have to launch the 
ship of faith upon strange and uncharted 
seas with only the stars of the Everlast- 
ing Mercy and the Eternal Wisdom as 
beacons and compass. 

It is good to know to what extent 
there is still vitality in the churches of 
America; when these speak forth boldly 
against war and economic injustice, 
against hysteria and fear, against totali- 
tarianism of both the right and the left; 
when churches, by no means dominated 
by a clerical fascism or frightened by 
the spurious authority of “churchmen,” 
declare themselves clearly and defiantly 
on behalf of religious and racial brother- 
hood, when they denounce segregation 
and every type of discrimination, when 
they oppose fascism and communism 
alike, when they frankly take the part of 
minorities and the oppressed, when they 
demand that justice and mercy and 
humility be more than “tinkling brass 
and clanging cymbal” with which to 
charm complacent Sunday audiences, but 
that these be made the sharp barbs with 
which to prick the consciences of men 
and women, then we know that there is 
still vitality in the churches and that 
we may look for effective and reliable 
leadership from this source. 

Yes, the Church can still save the 
world, but this will not mean “the Chris- 
tian church” or any other organization 
bearing a denominational or partisan 
label; “a vital church” must ultimately 
mean the Church Universal in which all 
“churches,” Christian and Jewish and 
whatever their name or denominator, 
play their role as co-equals in the great 
task of world-redemption. To have this 
vital universal church, we need not look 
for or demand uniformity in practice 
and doctrine, but we must demand ‘that 
spiritual unity of purpose and devotion 
which is not only possible but the very 
sine qua non of true fellowship and 
genuine community. The time has come, 
not to play at “church unity,” but to 


which the Eternal One demands of his 
children at a time when only worship in 
spirit and in truth can honor him and 
help bring salvation to a world rapidly 
heading for catastrophe and ruin. 
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To End the Divorce 
Between Ethics and Politics 


by MAX SALVADORI 


SOME PEOPLE REGRET the incompatibility between ethics and politics; others like 
it and have a tremendous admiration of the so-called realists who in political ac- 
tion disregard ethical norms completely. The two groups differ but they are agreed 
on one point: that politics and ethics do not mix. They probably represent the 
majority of those who are concerned with either ethical or political problems or both. 
Without discussing the advantages or disadvantages of the divorce between ethics 
and politics (the “‘real-politik” of recent years does not seem to have helped any- 
one, not even the authors—but this is a different subject), it has to be recognized 


that there is a divorce and that it has existed for a long time. 


Understanding by 


ethics moral principles, and by politics the management of public affairs, the follow- 
ing three propositions may help to clarify the reasons for the divorce: 


I 


Societies are differentiated, and 
whether we like this or not, it is a matter 
of historical experience that man would 
not have reached his present cultural 
level had it not been for the division 
of labor which enabled people to acquire 
skill in one function instead of fulfilling 
a variety of unskilled functions. Every 
society since the far-away time when 
men stopped living in undifferentiated 
hordes has been, and is, differentiated 
politically, economically and socially in 
a number of groups and often differen- 
tiated also religiously, racially and 
nationally. 


2 


Western ethics (which can properly 
be called Christian ethics and which are 
characteristically different from other 
ethical systems) constitute a body of 
norms which define a balanced relation- 
ship between all members of the society, 
whatever the group to which they be- 
long, on the basis of equal rights and 
duties for everyone. Charity, love, the 
golden rule, the various commandments, 
are norms which, if followed, enable in- 
dividuals and groups in a society to live 
peacefully together through mutual re- 
ne t and mutual help. Western or 

ethics are not the ethics of the 


rulers or the subjects, of the rich or the - 


the believers or the unbelievers, 
employers or the employees, the con- 
servatives or the radicals, the educated 
r the uneducated. Even if in practice 


human beings are too imperfect to live 
up to the principles, the norms of west- 
ern, or Christian, ethics not only apply 
equally to all the groups within a society 
but bring about greater cohesion within 
the society itself. Because they apply 
equally to all, western ethics enjoy the 
character of universality. 
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Politics are today, have been in the 
past and are likely to be, at least in the 
immediate future, the management of 
public affairs in the interest of one group 
only. It has been management by rulers 
against subjects, by the rich against the 
poor, believers against unbelievers, em- 
ployers against employees, the conserva- 
tives against the radicals, the educated 
against the uneducated. When changes 
took place, the situation remained es- 
sentially the same except that the sword 
of power was held by a different hand. 
The greatest change corresponding to 
the greatest improvement has been of 
course the introduction of democracy, 
which was the management of public 
affairs by the freely elected representa- 
tives of the majority. But whether there 
is a democracy or not, whether it is the 
politics of a party, a class or a sect, the 
characteristic of politics was and is their 
particularism. 

If the three propositions are correct, 
what are the conclusions? That in our 
civilization ethics and politics are on 
different planes (at least in so far as 
universalism cannot be considered as 


being on the same plane as particular- 
ism); their goals differ and so also do 
the means which they employ. In the 
field of values, in ethics, western civil- 
ization is lucky enough to possess a sys- 
tem the keynote of which is altruism. In 
the field of public administration, in 
politics, western civilization has a sys- 
tem whose keynote is egoism, derived 
from the attempt of one group to crush 
or exploit all the other groups. Chris- 
tian ethics recognize differences and pull 
together the different groups. Politics, 
not only in western societies but every- 
where, tend to increase the distance be- 
tween the various groups. 

A few illustrations will clarify the 
point. In this country, I hear, business 
is against labor, industry against agri- 
culture, isolattonists against internation- 
alists, north against south. Each group 
or section is trying to achieve a maxi- 
mum of satisfaction for itself and pay- 
ing little or no attention to the interests, 
rights and welfare of the others. In the 
Argentine the military are against the 
civilians, the “descamisados” against the 

“camisados.” In Yugoslavia the wor- 
shippers of that new religion which 
might be referred to as M-L-S from the 
names of its three main prophets, are 
against all infidels and heretics. Whether 
it is Labor in England, Franquistas in 
Spain, Catholics or Socialists in France, 
Germany or Italy, they have one thing 
in common: the desire to exercise politi- 
cal power to their own advantage, pay- 
ing little or no attention to others. One 
can add that they are all for Freedom, 
but it is always the Freedom of the Self 
(the gate to despotism); never, or 
hardly ever, the Freedom of the Others, 
on which only can free societies be 
based. 

Of course there are differences, so 
great that they are no longer differences 
in grade but become differences in kind. 
Emphasis on the Freedom of the Self 
varies: it goes all the way from the 
fanatical absolutisms of Nazis and Com- 
munists to a broad tolerance (in prac- 
tice—however strange this may seem— 
usually more than in theory) for those 
with divergent views and interests, as is 
the case in most English-speaking coun- 
tries and in the smaller European democ- 
racies. It is easy to establish an inverse 
relationship between ethics and politics 


It is one of the many wonders of the 
human intellect that the most un- 
ethical political behavior can be de- 
fended (and is being defended) from 
the vantage point of the loftiest prin- 
ciples of western ethics. 


Politics are today, have been in the 
past and are likely to be, at least in 
the immediate future, the manage- 
ment of public affairs in the interest 
of one group only. 


according to the degree of emphasis on 


one’s own particularism. It is enough 
to look at the events of the last third of 
a century to find that the more a group 
has been intolerant of other groups, and 
the more a political tendency has em- 
phasized its own particularism and has 
opposed other tendencies —the more 
amoral, immoral or unethical (whatever 
one likes to call it) its behavior has 
been. 

The Nazis’ main aim was the complete 
control by the Nazi Party over all Ger- 
mans and the exploitation of all non- 
Germans by Germans: there is no need 
to recall here the revolting extremes of 
unethical behavior they reached in the 
attempt to realize their political aims. 
If the M-L-S group (Communists in 
vulgar parlance) did not possess the 
hatred for all their opponents and the 
complete disregard for anyone who is 
not with them which are two of their 
main characteristics, they would not 
have exterminated with a light heart mil- 
lions of those whom they considered ac- 
tual or potential enemies, could not 
have introduced totalitarian oppression 
in the countries they control; they could 
not have adopted the lying, back-stab- 
bing and double-crossing which char- 
acterize their political action in the 
countries in which they have not yet 
achieved power. 

‘It being true that western civilization 
has survived in spite of the divorce be- 
tween ethics and politics, one might say 
“why worry?” There has been give and 
take since the time when Christianity 
spread through the Roman Empire, and 
just as political behavior has often 
stained morals, so morals have at times 
purified politics—to a certain ex- 
tent. Actually one is possibly entitled 
to maintain that all in all the integrating 
influence of Christianity in western civil- 
ization has been greater than the dis- 
rupting influence of political activities: 
otherwise how could the West have pro- 
gressed as much as it has? But for those 
who approve of our western ethics, the 
problem of strengthening them by put- 
ting an end to the divorce between ethics 
and morals is a real one. 

Some, or more correctly I should say 
many, have felt that the problem of the 
adaptation of political action to western 
ethical norms can be solved by trans- 
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forming one kind or another of political 


particularism into political universality, — 


by reducing all groups within a society 
which may indulge in political action to 
one group only. This view has provided 
an excellent justification for some con- 
temporary totalitarian movements. Sup- 
porters of the most amoral political ten- 
dencies have stated that the amorality is 
only temporary, that once all dissenting 
or conflicting groups have been elimi- 
nated or have been prevented from ex- 
pressing themselves politically, then the 
interests and aims of their own group 
being identified with the interests and 
aims of the whole society, there would 
be universality in political action; in 
this way politics and ethics would find 


themselves on the same plane. No Jews, 
liberals or pacifists in Germany; no wor- - 


shippers of the “putrified corpse of 
liberty” in Italy; no “bourgeois” in 
Russia, the Balkans of China; and every- 
thing would be fine. 


The logical conclusion of such an 
attitude is to favor the modern totali- 
tarian state: where there is one nation, 
one class, one party, one way of think- 
ing, one way of worshiping, doesn’t the 
stimulus of particularistic behavior in 
politics disappear? It is one of the 
many wonders of the human intellect 
that the most unethical political behavior 
can be defended (and is being defended) 
from the vantage point of the loftiest 
principles of western ethics. 


The main fallacy in that reasoning is 
that undifferentiated societies not only 
do not exist, but —if they did — they 
would be incompatible with our cultural 
level and with the whole trend toward 
progress which requires greater and 
greater differentiation and which is stim- 
ulated by it. Supporters of undifferen- 
tiated societies can only reach the false 
equality of different groups of serfs 
under a common master (an equality 
which — judging from recent trends — 
appeals unfortunately to a large number 
of people); they can only abolish the 
possibility for various groups to express 
themselves politically through the co- 
ercion and intimidation which are the 
negation of western ethics. What was 
supposed to be temporary must become 
permanent and in becoming permanent 
is likely to become worse as time goes 
on. 


In the (theoretically) most equali- 
tarian society of our times there are still 
administrators and managers as distinct 
from the masses; city people and rural 
people; a Party, a Bureaucracy, an army, 
conservatives who want to keep things 
as they are (and who at present exercise 
power) and radicals who would like to 
have changes and who must be fairly 
numerous considering the numbers of 
those who fill jails and labor camps. 


For those who approve of our west- 
ern ethics, the problem of strength- — 
ening them by putting an end to the 
divorce between ethics and morals is 
a real one. 


- 


In politics there are still the management 
of the whole society by one group and 
the exploitation of all, by those who exer- 
cise political power and who justify their 
action by maintaining that they alone 
know what is good for everyone. Par- 
ticularism there has gone further than 
anywhere else in the world and the 
divorce between politics and western 
ethics has reached the point where an 
attempt is made to stamp out completely 
the universal ethics of Christianity. 


To put an end to the divorce between 
ethics and politics one should not try to 
identify one section only with society 
as a whole, but to integrate through co- 
operation and mutual respect all con- 
ceivable sections within the society. If 
instead of emphasizing the interests of 
one’s own group only, the interests of 
all groups were considered in all the 
fields of human endeavor, then only 
could political behavior follow a line 
parallel to that: of western ethical be- 
havior. That would mean for a na- 
tionalist to respect the other nationali- 
ties; for a white to consider a Negro his 
equal in so far as rights and duties are 
concerned; for managers to consider the 
employees as their friends and not their 
enemies, and vice versa; for the con- 
servatives to be tolerant of the radicals, 
and vice versa; for believers to avoid 
coercing the unbelievers, and vice versa. 
It would mean putting a limitation to 
whatever one wants to achieve for one- 
self or one’s own group. It would 
mean that the freedom of the others 
would become as important as one’s 
own freedom. An attempt has been 
made to put the freedom of the others 
before one’s own freedom in the rela- 
tively free societies which came into 
existence in the countries of western 
civilization during the last six or seven 
generations. Where the attempt was 
successful unethical behavior decreased 
and the West witnessed the triumph of 
the struggle against slavery and serfdom, 
for equality before the law, trial by jury, 
human rights, the establishment of 
democratic procedure for the conduct of 
public affairs. But today the political 
trend is again toward greater emphasi 
on particularism and the end of th 
divorce between politics and ethics will 
have to await the time when fanaticism 
and intolerance lose their hold over the 
minds of human beings. . 
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Religious Thinking for these 


Election Times 
by ROBERT H. SCHACHT, Jr. 


THE FACT THAT after World War II no formal peace treaty is yet made appears 
symbolic of our experience since the physical fighting ceased in 1945. In a very 
real and upsetting sense we are living in the midst of a continuing struggle. Out- 
side our borders our chief problem is Russia. Our former ally is seeking a larger 
power and control in the world. This action may be based on its teaching that 
communism is the true “wave of the future” and must press every opportunity to 
hasten that end for Europe and the rest of the world. It may be based primarily, 
as some believe, on pre-Bolshevist notions of proper empire expansion for a country 
the size and importance of Russia—by far the largest country in the world—and 
with no adequate warm water port for her world trade. Our country leads the 
bloc of nations which oppose this expansion. Our opposition is based on the 
fear that Russian expansion means tragically less freedom for the individual and 
suffocation of that voluntary cooperation in an uncoerced democracy the high values 
of which we have long learried to cherish. The issue of the blockade of Berlin 
has been the recent focal point of this titanic struggle. With the high tension in 
the stalemate the specter of physical fighting rose again. At the moment it would 


appear that this specter is not to be realized, but the situation remains tense 


and serious. 

On the home front several matters 
have been holding our attention: polit- 
ical conventions, inflation and civil 
rights. The three political conventions 


have dramatized again what it means to 


try to get a collective focus on the root 
issues of the day and adequate leaders 
to meet them intelligently and ethically. 
The vote-getting techniques already 
launched upon us will, we fear, rise too 
seldom to statesmanlike vision with a 
passionate concern for the growth of in- 
dividuals into that shared, ethical respon- 
sibility we so greatly need for our coun- 
try and the world. We shall work for as 
clean and constructive a campaign as 
we can and trust our efforts will en- 


large a steadier, more mature view of 


our citizenship responsibilities at home 
and abroad. The main point at the 
moment is, however, that the conven- 
tions and political campaigning add ten- 
sion and excitement to our living when 
we very much need the sanest judgment 
and highest integrity we can maintain. 

Inflation is now squeezing to the point 
of possible liquidation those of us on 
medium or low salaries or other fixed in- 
come. All this is good for our souls in- 
asmuch as it teaches us a fresh appre- 
ciation of those who on small incomes 
have fought their way through to sound 
spiritual emphases and won educational 
and cultural goals in the face, of sub- 
stantial barriers, but it does take a phy- 
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sical energy and emotional adjustment 
which drains precious vitality. Further- 
more there is no magic formula nor sim- 
ple action to a solution of our complex 
and delicate price structure and the 
large employment we need to maintain. 
Individual and group thinking are a 
constant necessity for every one of us 
in this area, and the human results are 
our major concern. We must remember 
that alleviating schemes require the co- 
operation of individuals, private busi- 
ness and government; and the degree of 
power and responsibility for each is to 
be arrived at by the most careful thought 
and realistic consideration of intrenched 
ideas as well as the need of new patterns 
of procedure. 


Nor can we forget that even so impor- 
tant a matter as civil rights applied in 
that fuller measure our democratic ideals 
demand, require an objective under- 
standing of intrenched beliefs and a le- 
gitimate desire for local enlargement by 
locally devised methods. Virtue goes 
out of our democratic way of life if we 
stand still in these matters, but high- 
pressure forces imposed from other re- 
gions, largely for immediate vote-getting, 
is humanly unsound and even un- 
ethical. 

Such major issues as these confront 
us all, and our religious thinking cannot 
be separated from what we do about 
them. For religion is not an activity 


set apart from everyday living. Rather 
it is the joining of one’s belief about the 
universe and God with the immediate af- 
fairs of men. It is the application of the 
spirit of Jesus to the problems of the 


moment. It is the vision of one’s be- 
lief and hope for man applied to his pres- 
ent distress. Yet I also find that before 
I can conscientiously apply my belief 
about the universe and God, the spirit of 
Jesus and my faith and hope in man, I 
need periodically to reclarify them. I 
need to see again what it is I really do 
believe through my best powers of 
thought, that these beliefs may have 
power as the surest faith I know. When 
I have done this the compulsions of 
this freshened faith speak as with the 
power of God himself. The ethical 
genius of Jesus is as real as a reviving 
breeze on a hot summer day. My faith 
in man is ready for hard labor and 
many frustrations in winning men to ad- 
venturous faith and courageous actions 
for ends I am sure make for truly civil- 
ized living and the real satisfactions that 
brings. If we were to use New Testa- 
ment language we would say that these 
thoughts and goals place one under the 
compulsion of the burning concept of the 
Kingdom of God. 

First in our religious thinking is the 
matter of a meaningful belief in God. 
When a thoughtful man has won his way 
through to this he knows he at last pos- 
sesses the pearl of great price. But this 
goal has to be truly and fairly won. He 
can’t cheat by cutting corners or keep- 
ing comfortable blind spots. The most 
sacred thing a thoughtful man knows is - 
truth. Let him be disloyal to that and 
his character begins to disintegrate. A 
thinking man dares not betray truth. It 
is a part of the holy of holies. When 
new knowledge and fresh insights de- 
mand giving up precious old concepts of 
truth, the thinking man humbly says: 
“Even though he slay me, yet will I 
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trust him,” His confidence is built on 
the faith that in time the new and larger 
truth will bring a new and greater good. 

What larger or clearer truth is there 
for us right now as we seek to clarify 
and brighten our faith in God for these 
times? It is this: that God experi- 
enced in us as the impulse to ethical love 
and action is of the first importance in 
human life. It is the clue to the most 
meaningful idea of God at which most 
human beings can arrive. It is the chief 
clue to the moving concept of God under 
which Jesus lived, as well as the most 
significant clue I know for apprehend- 
ing more deeply the spirit in the remark- 
able life and teachings of Jesus. 


We have neglected this avenue in re- 
cent years for the pursuit of God 
through the great discoveries of science 
in the natural world. Yet the difficulty 
with this has been that the obvious im- 
personal workings of nature—which so 
often put things that matter most at 
the mercy of things which matter least— 
logically deduce a source or governing 
spirit unappealing to men as a God of 
ethical concern and love. On the other 
hand, the experience within ourselves of 
the impulse to ethical love and activity 
suggests a source or being to command 
the respect and devotion of a thought- 
ful person. It is about as meaningful 
and satisfactory an avenue to the Divine 
as we humans have. We neglect it at 
the peril of our souls. Its cultivation 
brings that sensitive, ethical living we 
need for the high growth and integrity 
of our personal living, and which is the 
only sure foundation for man’s relation 
to his brother men in true civilization. 

There are plenty of problems left for 
speculation about the full nature and 
reality of God, but for one on this main 
highway they can be left to one side, for 
the most part, to concentrate on appre- 
hending and being apprehended by the 
ethical love of God revealed in human 
hearts by the precious impulses driving 
us toward perfection of our own thoughts 
and actions for God’s sake and the sake 
of all the children and creatures of God 
on this earth. Obviously such a faith 
in God has the most pertinent relations 
to our living right now. 


We have said there was important 
help in such a theistic view in under- 
standing better the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Do not the sayings of Jesus 
gathered as the Sermon on the Mount 
reveal an ethical slant founded on those 
precious impulses to ethical love and ac- 
tivity in the human heart awaiting our 
full realization of them? Of course su- 
perficial reading of these teachings is 
valueless. They then appear as impos- 
sible rules of thought and behavior for 
getting along successfully .in this prac- 
tical world. But when one gets below this 
superficial reaction, weighs fairly Jesus’ 
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The chief reason our world is so sick 
at the present moment and our whole 
civilization in danger of dying ... 
is because so many men have lost 
the ethical listening post in their 
hearts . . . and lack the courage or 
imagination to live in a really Chris- 


tian ethical spirit. 


belief in the imminent end of this world 
and the arrival of God’s supernatural 
Kingdom — and therefore the urgency 
for quick and incisive action in his 
teachings—one finds that the spiritual 
genius of Jesus lies in his profound 
sense of what is the will of a God of 
ethical concern and love for the healing, 
creative fulfillment of life. For example, 
the teaching on non-resistance of evil is 
simply the rule all profoundly ethical 
people have learned: fighting evil with 
evil is highly dangerous to men’s souls 
and a risky tool for good results. One 
also needs to couple with it the teaching 
on loving one’s enemies. This means 
that a truly ethical son of God is a posi- 
tive worker for good—not just a nega- 
tive resister of evil—on every and all 
occasions. We could go on at great 
length citing teaching after teaching 
which drives further the point that Jesus 
had a most sensitive and compelling 
awareness of what was deeply ethical 
and constructive in human life. This 
ethical sensitiveness he equated with the 
will of God for righteousness and love. 
For him it surely was the will and voice 
of God speaking in and through him. 
To lose it by neglect or denial was to 
lose the key to life and the Kingdom of 
God. To deny and suppress it was the 
unforgiveable sin against the Holy Spirit. 


The whole point of this is to remind 
ourselves that to be a real Christian—to 
live in the spirit of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus—is to live constantly aware 
of the ethical angles of everything we 
say and do. It is to remind ourselves 
that to do this will often mean that we 
shall be laughed at and thought foolish. 
So be it. But the chief reason our world 
is so sick at the present moment and our 
whole civilization in danger of dying— 
and not just by atomic bombs, either— 
is because so many men have lost the 
ethical listening post in their hearts, 
have been swallowed up in worldliness 
and lack the courage or the imagination 
to live in a really Christian ethical spirit. 

From a Christian angle, what is 
wrong in our relations with Russia? We 
don’t love our enemies! We now move 


in the realm of power politics alone. 


Nothing can break this but a new climate 
of understanding and ability to see and 
make adjustments for the ultimate good 


of all peoples. War is no satisfactory 
answer—it postpones the right answers 
and adds still more problems. Who is 
going to do something about it? Who is 
going to say to the Russian: “Listen, 
men, we don’t like many of your ways 
and goals as we see them. Our mutual 
hate and suspicion is dangerous to the 
welfare of our peoples. Can’t we start 
something to help ourselves get along 
better? How about a student exchange, 
an art exchange? How about some ma- 


‘terials and help for rebuilding your dey- 


asted areas? We need some of your 
resources, too. We, on our part, will try 
to tone down the Russian haters. But 
we can use facts and persuasion only. 
You, on your part, can shift your party 
line just a little to hint that there is 
some possibility that the great UssR can 
play some ball with the usa. At the end 
ofa year come up with your complaints 
and requests and we'll do the same. You 
may keep your army big, if you insist, 
but we shall maintain military power 
as seems safe in relation to what you do. 
But your people and our people are of 
one world—we can’t get off it and neither 
can you. If you insist on a fight, there 


will be one, but how tragic the results 


for us all! This is all we can think of 
for a starter. Go home and think it over. 
We'll do the same. When we have some 
better ideas, we'll let you know.” 


What could some such proposition, 
properly thought out and worded, do? 
It wouldn’t hurt to try and to keep on 
trying. 

Did you know that the students at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
last year conceived a plan of having an 
eight week summer course for engineer- 
ing students from the most devastated 
countries in Europe to learn the latest 
techniques helpful for re-building? They 
have gone out raising money for it, got- 
ten students from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, had the backing of our State De- 
partment. Fraternities have donated 
their houses for dormitories, and there 
is a link with Harvard for certain cour- 
ses. It is a small scale but thrilling 
enterprise. They have really pulled it 
off with all its direct and indirect bene- 
fits. Can’t we enlarge on such efforts? 


Finally, what about our belief in 
man? ‘There is unquestionably weak- 
ness and evil in men. There is the ever 
present struggle for power. There is 
dishonesty and irresponsible social liv- 
ing. Shall we give up man as a bad 
job? Not if we are the followers of the 
spirit that was in Jesus! First of all we 
are going right to work again on our- 
selves. We are going to spend more 
time digging out the beam from our own 
eye. We are patiently, by our example 
and our words, to persuade men to live 


(continued on page 32) 
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When Henry Wallace invited religious magazines to send correspondents to the 
Philadelphia convention, the responses were varied. For example, Editor Emory 
Stevens Bucke of Methodism’s Zions Herald, in a full page “Reply to Mr. Henry 
Wallace” stated, “Your invitation has not been accepted by this editor because 
your movement does not command real respect.” The Christian Register, however, 
decided to send two representatives—one, a prominent minister and author who 
has supported Wallace, and another, the president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, who has long opposed Wallace. The first, Mr. Cairns, is author of 
God Can Wait, is minister of the First Parish in Needham (Boston), a Director of 
the American Unitarian Association, and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Board. He has just returned from Greece and Italy, where he served as 
executive officer of a Unitarian Service Committee medical teaching mission. The 
article by the second author, Mr. Herling, begins on page 29. Rejoinders on pages 


28 and 32. 


The Wallace Movement: Here Stand I 


by FRED I. CAIRNS 


TWO ELEMENTS are essential to greatness; a man must be necessary to a particular 
crisis, and he must be adequate to it. It matters less if his generation fails to recog- 
nize him. Jesus was great, though his contemporaries were blind, and centuries 
passed without an understanding of his idealism. Galileo was great. though the 
refusal of religious authority to assimilate his genius retarded science in direct 
ratio. Columbus was great, but foolish men did not grasp the totality of his vision 
even after he demonstrated his comprehension of the earth’s spherical nature. 


Great men are non-conformists. To 
demonstrate greatness one must reverse 
the direction of the world, for it is con- 
stant laboring in a wrong direction that 
inevitably precipitates a crisis. Martin 
Luther would be unknown had the direc- 
tion of the church during his lifetime 
been satisfactory; but corruption chal- 
lenged new leadership, and he planted 
himself squarely across the currents of 
his generation and proclaimed boldly, 
“Here stand I; I can do no other.” 

Henry Wallace may or may not be 
great; history will make a mockery of 
either those who support him or those 
who denounce him. But whether or not 
he is a great man, the crisis that de- 
mands greatness is with us. It has been 
a million years in the making, for since 
the dawn of consciousness men have 
struggled for individual enrichment, and 
since the dawn of history nations have 
sought empire and exploitation. Wars 
have steadily increased in savagery, and 
always with deadlier weapons. But since 
the victory of the American colonies 
over their British rulers the world has 
hoped for a reversal of national, if not 
individual trends. The first “world 
war” found America fighting to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” The 
second “world war” found her fighting 
for “four freedoms.” In each instance 
the objectives were lost in the confusions 
of the peace and as the second war was 
born of the first, so we today tremble 
as we contemplate the offspring of the 
second. 

The “new party” convention in Phila- 


delphia thought it knew the nature of 


this horrible offspring, and it shuddered 
at the thought. “People are suffering 
everywhere in the world, and they are 
our responsibility,” was the manner of 
phrasing what might well be called the 
theme of the Progressive Party delibera- 
tions. And these suffering people are 
not wholly unrelated to the failure to 
establish the four freedoms for which 
half the world fought. In Africa, in 
France, in Italy we returned to positions 
of authority the very people whom we 
considered the major obstacles to our 
goals; in Indonesia and in Palestine we 
refused to champion the little people of 
the earth even after we had struggled so 
desperately to set them free. 

~The crisis confronts us all, whether 
we be rich or poor, black or white, 
powerful or weak, awake or asleep. 
America has passed a draft law which is, 
at best, an ominous sign. We are fight- 
ing a “cold war” in Berlin. The future 
of China is desperate. Even the most 
optimistic must keep their fingers 
crossed in Greece. Our generation has 
brazenly chosen oil over people in the 
East. And in our homeland we arrest 
men whose political philosophy is their 
crime. The extremity of this madness is 
revealed in the pronouncement of a New 
York judge who declared that he would 
separate a child from a communist 
parent. Off his bench he went further 
and said he would take custody of chil- 
dren from parents who were “pro- 
Wallace.” There is an unquestioned need 
for leadership to reverse the present 
trends of the world. 

Recently in the city of Brotherly Love 


(by name, that is) three groups met to 
select America’s leader for the next four 
years. Each group surely realized that 
American leadership is world leadership, 
for we are the only nation that finished 
the war with any strength left. Russia 
may be stronger than any other but 


America, but even Parnell Thomas 
would hardly argue that Russia’s 
strength compares with ours, or that 
Russia is in so favorable a position to 
give constructive leadership to the world. 

Republicans first met in Philadelphia 
and chose Thomas Dewey to bear their 
standard. This party has had a majority 
in congress for the past two years, and 
there are those in America who believe 
that such representation as we have had 
since 1946 will, if continued and 
strengthened under presidential direc- 
tion, bring the world out of its present 
confusion. Democrats selected the presi- 
dential incumbent; they believe that his 
continued leadership will balance the 
demands of this day. A new party met 
and chose Henry Wallace as the man 
whom they hope may reverse the tragic 
direction of our generation. Three were 
chosen, but one of them has little chance 
to succeed; whether Henry Wallace is a 
devil or a saint, it is unlikely that he 
will be the 1948 presidential choice; 
there are too many people in America 
who fear him to the point of desperation. 

This fear of Mr. Wallace is an inter- 
esting phenomenon. At the risk of 
being charged with making him a mem- 
ber of a “holy trinity,” I remind you 
that Jesus’ platform — the sermon on 
the mount—was thought to be as 
dangerous as anything the progressives 
ever dreamed of, and Martin Luther’s 
theses were quite as provocative and un- 
sound in the eyes of those who opposed 
him. This fear is a subtle thing, more 
effective than all the political oratory of 
a thousand election years. In the face 
of it today Mr. Wallace has about as 
much chance of being elected as had 
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Jesus of becoming chief rabbi, or Luther 
of being made pope. Yet we do err to 
dismiss him without giving more serious 
attention to his idealism and to the 
causes of the opposition to him. Why is 
he the butt of the American press? Why 
is he the fear of the American govern- 
ment, both that is and is to be? Why is 
he the boogy-bear of business? Why is 
support of him an increasing danger to 
those who give it? 

Events at Philadelphia were deeply 
revealing. I did not attend the Republi- 
can Convention, nor the Democratic 
Convention and cannot, therefore, make 
comparisons. Possibly there were many 
and striking similarities in both pro- 
cedure and platform. It is possible that 
the manner in which the conventions 
were reported by the newspapers was not 
greatly different. Nevertheless I was 
struck by the attitude of many who were 
not part of the convention—such com- 
ments as I overheard in the elevator 
made by persons who were merely pas- 
sengers, “Every time I pass this floor 
(the third floor of the hotel where Wal- 
lace headquarters were established) I ex- 
pect a bomb to go off.” (Laughter!) I 
was impressed by the asides of members 
of the press while the platform hearings 
were being held; “Hello, there. I'd 
rather find you somewhere under more 
favorable circumstances.” To which the 
answer was, “Why? This stuff will at 
least make a story.” And I was amazed 
at the actual reporting, for I was barely 
able to recognize the events as they were 
given to the newspaper reading public 
though I had sat in the room where they 
occurred only a few hours earlier. Even 
when the facts were not grossly mis- 
represented, they were clothed in a 
noticeable prejudice which made them 
lose all of their true meaning. 

There was the case of the testimony 
given by the Executive Secretary of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. To 
begin with, he released his speech hours 
before he gave it, even before he knew 
when he was going to give it. He did 
not “outwait all efforts to discourage his 
testimony,” as reported in The New 
York Times. He was simply not con- 
sidered sufficiently important to be 
placed ahead of others who were on the 
program ahead of him. If he waited 
several hours to speak, it was because his 


- - - I am convinced that the issue 
of the Progressive Party is “human 
rights” and not “Communism”... 
and no man in all history has ever 
advocated “‘peace, freedom and abun- 
dance” without suffering the sneers 
of his fellows. 
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organization had waited several days too ' 
long to request his inclusion on the 
agenda. 

The New York World Telegram 
carried the speech back to Philadelphia 
several hours before it was made. It 
was interesting to read that “a bomb- 


shell was hurled into the peaceful pre- 


convention. proceedings . . .” while we 
waited to hear what the young man 
would say. The clairvoyance of the re- 
porter was less than perfect, however, 
for when the speech was at last given, 
nothing even remotely approaching the 
magnitude of a “bombshell’ occurred. 
All through his talk the committee was 
indeed calm; perhaps they had prepared 
their calmness after seeing what was ex- 
pected of them, but they were calm what- 
ever the reasons. The “loud chorus of 
boos” reported by a Philadelphia paper 
was a figment of the imagination. The 
speaker minced no words in his attack 
on the new party. “We anticipate, how- 
ever, that the new party will once again 
demonstrate that as an instrument of 
Soviet policy it has sacrificed any claim 
to the support of independent liberals. 
...” And, “Mr. Wallace’s candidacy 
does not obscure the fact that com- 
munists and their collaborators guide 
the major policies and word the major 
pronouncements of this party.” And 
on and on and on. He asked for nothing 
so much as an opportunity to berate 
every effort of the new party; could he 
really have been surprised when the 
committee chose not to question him 
further? 

When his tirade ended and no “ex- 
plosion” followed, he was visibly dis- 
tressed. He could not understand the 
composure of the committee, and so he 
didn’t wait to hear Mr. Tugwell say that 
he would like to comment on what had 
been said. Mr. Tugwell delivered what 
seemed to me to be the finest reply of 
its kind I have ever heard. It was fine 
not only in content, but in the restraint 
of its delivery. He sounded like a 
“Barrymore” father giving advice to an 
erring son. ‘Others who have appeared 
before us have done so in good faith 
and in the attempt to influence the 
formal statement of new party policy 
which is presently to appear. The state- 
ment of the ADA is not intended for this 
purpose. It impugns the motives of 
this Platform Committee and denounces 
the whole movement of which it is an 
organ. It might well be ruled inadmis- 
sable because immaterial.” But the 


press had already conceived the idea of 


a “bombshell” and they would not be 
denied; their stories contained phrases 
like “Tugwell shouted angrily,” or 
“Leaders of Henry A. Wallace’s party 
today angrily assailed . . .” And, of 
course, the “loud chorus of boos, etc.” 

The end of this episode was a press 


I fail to see why such an effort 
should be made to smear a gathering 
of people whose avowed aim is to 
make of America what America has 
always pretended to be. 


conference called by the Executive Secre- 
tary in his own hotel room at eight 
o’clock that evening. The press was very - 
friendly, for they still wanted something 
to hang on the new party. It was not so 
much that they loved the ADA as that 
they hated the Wallace movement. One 
reporter, more considerate than I have 
ever known reporters to be, introduced 
his question, “/ don’t want to be unkind, 
Jim, but you said that communists and 
their collaborators guide the major pol- 
icies and word the major pronounce- 
ments of this party. Can you name 
some of the people here who are com- 
munists?” But “Jim” hadn’t much 
steam left, and no asurance at all. He 
only knew that there was one person on 
the Platform Committee whom every- 
body said was a communist. No, he 
hadn’t seen any cards. No, he couldn’t 
name any others. His replies to the 
questions proved to be only a minor 
influence on the stories that were written. 

Innocent voters might well have 
thought that no one else appeared be- 
fore the Platform Committee. However 
there were many others, and they told 
a sordid story of human struggle and in- 
justice, of poverty and exploitation, of 
betrayal and broken promises. One 
speaker, representing a segment of Am- 
erican war veterans, asked the commit- 
tee to include in its platform some indi- 
cation of the new party’s concern for the 
ideals for which the last war was fought. 
He suggested that the refusal of the 
“other parties” to consider those ideals 
had convinced his organization that the 
“Wallace group” was their “last hope.” 
Others appeared in behalf of minority 
groups in America; they told of the daily 
fare of the Negro; they recounted the 
failure of both government and busi- 
ness to provide decent housing, adequate 
medical care, personal security and cit- 
izenship status for large areas of Amer- 
ican life. They spoke again and again 
of civil rights, but more specifically than 
was the statement of President Truman 
or the platform of the Democratic Party. 
They asked for an end to inflation, and 
an end to the policy of our government 
which they contend is leading to another 
war. At the risk of being called a com- 
munist myself, I state frankly that I 
heard nothing during the entire five days 
of the convention that indicated a desire 
to overthrow the government of this 
nation by force. There was a strong 
desire to change the government by bal- 
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lot, but it is hoped that this is not yet a 
crime. 

Nor were the demands of those who 
spoke before the Platform Committee 
confined to the distresses of America. Is 
one to be considered a communist for 
asking for democratic action in China? 
Is one a traitor to his country because he 
protests the “gold and silver” policy in 
Panama? Does America demand that 
its citizens sanction its foreign policy 
even if to them it appears disastrous? 
Whether we approve the European Re- 
covery Program or not, it is still pos- 
sible for some to believe that the inter- 
ests of America are more political than 
humanitarian, and those who believe that 
would be less than humanitarian if they 
remained silent. 


There were protests against our con- 
tinued “guardianship” of the American 
Indian. There were cries against the 
prostitution of science to war-making. 
There was evident opposition to the dan- 
gers of monopolistic capitalism, and in- 
dignation at the economic, political and 
social insecurity of people everywhere. 
Speakers decried the ageless trend to- 
ward self-agegrandizement, and the un- 
wholesome emphasis upon profit that 
seemed to them to characterize the very 
culture of America, and most of the 
world today. One asked for a nobler 
recognition of the arts; with less than 
extreme rancor he said, “People who put 
profit before human life can never con- 
ceive any project which has for its sole 
objective the enrichment of human life.” 
Was he so far wrong? It is true that 
there. were no criticisms of Russia’s 
policy, either foreign or domestic. Per- 
haps this was the infallible sign of the 
“sell-out” that was so widely reported. Or 
it may have indicated the realism of a 
group who understood the limits of their 
power and knew that because they could 
not determine the policy of a foreign 
power, they were not thereby justified in 
leaving unchallenged the policies of their 
own nation. 


The present attitude of America baf- 
fles me. I can understand the fear of 
communism, or of any other radical in- 
fluence, whether I share it or not. But I 
cannot comprehend this feeling that pro- 
tests to the extreme the common man’s 
contention for the rights of citizenship 
and the securities already granted in the 
very fabric of his government. I fail to 
see why such an effort should be made 
to smear a gathering of people whose 
avowed aim is to make of America what 
America has always pretended to be. 
Over and again speakers for the Progres- 
sive Party tried to make clear the rela- 
_ tionship between their effort and that of 
the communists. Senator Glen Taylor 
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will permit that the aim of the Party 
_was independent of communist influence. 


said as clearly as the English language 
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I was amazed at the actual reporting 
of the convention, for I was barely 
able to recognize the events as they 
were given to the newspaper reading 
public though I had sat in the room 
where they occurred only a few hours 


earlier. 


He assured the newsmen present at his 
conference that he could see no way to 
prevent any one voting for his 
party’s platform; but he insisted that it 
was a case of communists voting for 
them, and not a case of their voting for 
the communists. The headlines dealing 
with this press conference were almost as 
“straight to the line” as anything of 
which the progressives were accused, 
only it was a different line. Almost 
without exception the large type cried, 
“New Party Welcomes Support of Reds, 
etc.” As though Mr. Dewey or Mr. Tru- 
man would refuse a legal vote no matter 
who cast it. . 

Mrs. Louis Gimbel, speaking for the 
“Women for Wallace,” faced a deter- 
mined group led by the Socialist presi- 
dential candidate who was present as a 
press representative. He demanded that 
the subject of communism be the start- 
ing point of the conference, but she, with 
great poise and an enviable wit, assured 
Mr. Thomas that it was the press and not 
the new party that was concerned about 
communism. The new party, she de- 
clared, has a platform and welcomes any 
and every support of it. “If the commu- 
nists choose to support what we offer, it 
does not affect our offering; nor does it 
indicate in any way that our party is 
under their control.” Mr. Thomas left the 
room in something of a huff, saying 
under his breath that one couldn’t expect 
any more from a group of women. The 
ladies continued their effort in a manner 
that would convince many people of their 
sincerity and their honesty. “What do 
you do for this new party?” one report- 
er inquired, and the reply was, “We do 
whatever we are asked if we are not too 
busy doing something else.” And sev- 
eral of the ladies present looked capable 
of doing a lot for America and for man- 
kind. In fact some of them had been 
doing a lot for a long time. 


Maybe the convention was dominated 
by communists; I do not recognize them 
as quickly as do some of my more hy- 
sterical contemporaries. I saw a lot of 
young people working their heads off, 
and I confess they looked at least as 
much like Unitarian Youth in action as 
like the description of them given by 
Rebecca West. More than seven hun- 
dred were there, doing the things that 
are done by salaried employees at most 
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conventions. They typed stories, cut 
stencils, operated mimeographs, distrib- 
uted materials, ran errands, served as 
ushers and made themselves generally 
indispensable. One young lady, a com- 
mercial photographer, was working at 
her job on a volunteer basis; only the 
materials she used were paid for by the 
convention. If communism has made 
them so interested in the affairs of their 
generation, then we ought to take a les- 
son from the communists. 


I was present at one of their more 
private sessions; only my press creden- 
tial kept me from being asked to leave. 
Naturally I imagined that here I would 
find something “juicy” for my story, 
but what I heard was a young man tell- 
ing the crowd that a large number of 
delegates would arrive the next day, and 
these delegates were from all parts of the 
nation and all walks of life. “They are 
not professional conventioneers,” he 
warned them, “and you must help them.” 
He instructed them in points of cour- 
tesy and advised them that no matter 
what any person looked like, he was still 
a human being and hereby entitled to be 
treated as a human being—black or 
white, rich or poor, intelligent or other- 
wise there are some basic rights that all 
men have. He insisted that this youth 
group recognize those rights and extend 
them to every delegate. It was an in- 
spiring speech, but I simply don’t be- 
lieve that it was “communist inspired.” 

Of course I may be naive about all 
this, and I may be blind to the awful 
fate that will be America’s if these “com- 
mon people” should come into power. 
But I am convinced that the issue of the 
Progressive Party is “human rights” and 
not “communism.” We ought to learn 
something from the fact that even Mr. 
Truman was called a communist when 
he spoke too boldly for the civil liber- 
ties of American minorities. And no 
man in all history has ever advocated 
“peace, freedom and abundance” without 
suffering the sneers of his fellows. Of 
course Mr. Dewey wants “peace, free- 
dom and abundance” too, and so does 
Mr. Truman; but the efforts of the Pro- 
gressive Party seem to be more specific- 
ally aimed at the realization of these 
goals. And America seems to be united 
in its fear that someday someone may 
actually provide them; it will take no 
chances, not as long as the press is what 
it is today. 

“Y’d much prefer to be at Fenway 
Park ... but the Hon. H. A. (Corn) 
Wallace has demanded equal coverage 
. . . » Would I were an airplane, this 
column a bomb-lay, these suckers for 
communism a crate of eggs, and we were 
40,000 feet in the air. Just so there won’t 
be any misunderstanding . that’s 
what I think of ’em. Having gotten 
that on the record, however, I herewith 
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I cannot comprehend this feeling 
that protests to the extreme the 
common man’s contention for the 
rights of citizenship and the securi- 


ties already granted in the very 


fabric of his government. 


strap on my reportorial work clothes and 
approach them as unemotionally as any 
other job of work ....I mean I intend 
to report ’em, and to be fair about it, 
but fair goes two ways. If they prove 
to be foul, I intend to record.” Now 
honestly, what degree of fairness would 
you expect in a column that began with 
such a statement? Yet these are the 
words of “Bill” Cunningham, whom I 
understand is the highest salaried col- 
umnist in Boston, and Boston is self- 
styled the “Athens of America.” Many 
otherwise intelligent people are in- 
fluenced by what he writes. 

I don’t know the politics of Dr. Philip 
Morrison, nationally known atomic 
scientist. I do recall hearing him speak 
in Washington about three years ago. 
He was pleading for civilian control of 
atomic energy, and civilian interest in 
the affairs of men who are doomed to 
live in an atomic age. Henry Wallace, 
then Secretary of Commerce, was on the 
same platform. At that time neither 
Mr. Wallace nor Dr. Morrison was 
charged with fellow-traveling sympa- 
thies, though both were saying pretty 
much the same things they talk about 
today. Dr. Morrison was at the new 
party convention, still pleading for a 


sane world view, still hoping that some- | 


how mankind would awaken to the 
awful danger that he faces. “The atomic 
bomb is too strong and the stakes are 
too great to permit military minds and 
atom bombs to come together,” he said. 
Why did he say it at this convention? 
Possibly because he has found little 
basis to hope that any other group is 
seriously concerned about the proximity 
of military minds and atom bombs. That 
was the essential point of difference be- 
tween his presence at the Progressive 
Party Convention and the “Institute for 
Civilian Control of Atomic Energy” 
in Washington. He was talking to a dif- 
ferent group—so is Mr. Wallace. These 
men haven’t changed; they have only 
sought out people who would heed their 
pleadings for peace. Both have been 
champions of ideals, and consistent with 
their ideals—neither is asking for 
more or less than he demanded three 
years ago, but the world is less willing 
to hear either of them. 

The charge of “crack-potism” might 
still be allowed if there had been no 
representatives of American business at 
the convention. All kinds of queer peo- 
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ple want peace, and justice, and civil 
rights, and security. The very idea of 
“abundance” will attract a following, no 
matter upon what conditions it is pro- 
mised. Jesus spoke to his largest audi- 


ence immediately after he passed out. 


free sandwiches. There might have been 
some business men among the five thou- 
sand, but there is no record of their 
having taken seriously the proposals that 
followed the picnic. But the President 
of a Venezuela steel company, with 
other first rate business men, consid- 
ered the proposals of the new party as 
sound thinking for the “American way 
of life.” He thought that foreign trade 
was a good thing, naturally; but he was 
convinced that foreign trade flourishes 
more in peace than in war. It was his 
opinion that Mr. Wallace and his fol- 
lowers want peace more than some others 
do. One of his associates admitted to a 
very selfish point of view; he said that 
he was in a business that did not profit 
from war and its enterprises, and that 
on this account he was doing all he 
could do to insure peace. Still another, 
a textile manufacturer, said very frank- 


REJOINDER 


It is an unpleasant job to have to take 
my friend Fred Cairns to task. But in 
the interest of both accuracy and educa- 
tion it must be done. 

With much of his criticism, and as a 
matter of fact with much of the criticism 
which the Progressive Party levels at 
our present policies, domestic and for- 
eign, I am in agreement. But our dis- 
agreements appear not so much in the 
sphere of words spoken and written at 
the Philadelphia convention as in the 
realm of political knowledge and beyond 
that, in the statement of fact. 

My criticism of the “Progressive” 
Party is not that it is “non-conformist” 
but that it is much too conformist—con- 
formist with the party line of the Com- 
munist Party and the Cominform; in 
other words, too “Cominformist.” I 
believe that I amply demonstrate this 
in my article. 

I personally did not consider the testi- 
mony of the Americans for Democratic 
Action of sufficient importance to devote 
any space to it. I felt that the Apa’s 
statement was not calculated to influence 
but to embarrass and deride the new 
party. But the whole story was not told 
by Mr. Cairns, and the whole story sheds 
a different light upon the proceedings. 


_ While it may be true that ADA was late 


in applying for time, it is also true, as 
Mr. Cairns knows, that Prof. Tugwell 
did make arrangements for James Loeb 
Jr., of the apa to testify. The following 


ly that he was making more money on 
his products than justice would warrant. 


_ He wanted price control for several rea- 


sons, one of which was “to help my 
conscience.” All these men seemed to 
be unmoved by the threat of nationaliza- 
tion of industry in America; they agreed 
that conditions today made that issue too 
distant to be important. 

I shudder to think what some of my 
readers will say to my suggestion that 
the real control of the convention was 
not communism but a dévotion to the 
cause of a world community. This de- 
votion was comparable to religious fer- 
vor; there were many similarities to the 
older form of revivalism. Young people 
sang songs, and old people joined with 
them: — 


From the Bay of Massachusetts 
out into the Golden Gate, 
Henry Wallace leads his army 
*gainst destruction, fear and hate. 
We Americans will save the 
precious land that we create, 
For the people’s march is on! _ 
The tune was reminiscent of other 
days when freedom was the precipitant 


of crisis. 
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by ALBERT K. HERLING 


is a copy of the telegram send by Tug- 
well to Leon Henderson on July 21, 
1948. 

LEON HENDERSON 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CONFIRM ARRANGEMENTS FOR LOEB TO 
TESTIFY Thursday morning JULY 22ND. 
IMPOSSIBLE TO SET PRECISE HOUR. 

REGARDS 
REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
(Italics supplied) 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Loeb was 
present before the session opened; in 
spite of the fact that seveial organiza- 
tions called to testify did not answer 
when called upon; in spite of the fact 
that several organizations which were 
scheduled to appear the previous after- 
noon and evening, had failed to adhere 
to a supposedly rigid schedule; Mr. Loeb 
was kept waiting. When it was obvious 
that Mr. Loeb was not to be called that 
morning, his secretary distributed the 
press releases giving his testimony. Fol- 
lowing acceptable practice the apa had 
issued copies of the testimony to the 
press marked “For Release p. M. papers, 
July 22.” This may explain why the New 
York World Telegram, an afternoon 
paper, carried the story long before Mr. 
Loeb testified. He testified at 6 P. M. 

Mr. Lawrence of The New York Times 
asked Mr. Tugwell when the press could 
expect Mr. Loeb to be called upon to 
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testify. Mr. Tugwell replied, “I don’t 
ow, ask Lee (Pressman). It is true 
that Mr. Tugwell did not shout—Mr. 
Tugwell never shouts. All the shouting 
was done by Dean Johnson of Howard 
- University Medical School; and long and 
_ demagogic was his shouting. 
At the conference in Loeb’s room that 
_ night, he was asked to name communists 
_ who were present at the hearing. Loeb 
_ replied in the only way possible—that 
it was impossible to call a person a com- 
munist without seeing his party card. 
_ As for Mr. Tugwell’s reply, it was as bad 
and in as poor taste as the Loeb state- 
ment. But this is a matter of opinion. 
: It was not that there was no criticism 
_ of Soviet policy, but that criticism was 
_ pummeled into silence. This was the 
“sell out.” 
: As for Mrs. Gimbel’s interview, Mr. 
Cairns leaves out Mrs. Gimbel’s ex- 
pressed willingness to accept support 
not only from the communists but also 
from the Gerald L. K. Smiths. It should 
be noted in passing that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt denounced any communist 
support of his campaign, and that these 


people welcome it. 

It is not a question of the “common 
people” coming to power in America; it 
is a question of whether the common 
people will never come to power and 
have to suffer the ruthless violation of all 
their democratic aspirations. Must we 
wait to prove that American communists 
are no different from Czech and Russian 
communists ? 

« Why does Mr. Cairns feel that only 
his “hysterical contemporaries” can spot 
communists and fellow-travelers? Are 
we to forego our critical faculties when 

-it comes to communists, but not when it 
comes to fascists and reactionaries? It 
is a form of conscious self deceit, in my 
opinion, when so-called liberals permit 
themselves to be used in establishing an 
immunity to criticism which the com- 
munists desire. In the name of religious 
values, in the name of honesty and in 
the name of the future of the democratic 
life, we must recognize who the enemies 
of these values are—whether communist 
or any other reactionary force. 

At no point does Mr. Cairns concern 
himself with the fact that it is not the 
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The Christian Register correspondents at the Progressive Party convention were 
as active as those members of the working press who had to file daily copy. It 
was Mr. Herling at the Wallace press conference who asked the candidate the 
widely-publicized question of why he had refused Norman Thomas’ challenge to 
debate the issues of the campaign. 


The author is president of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice and an 
ex-officio member of the Adult Education Advisory Committee of the Division of 
Education, of the aua. He is also a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Religious Arts Guild. He has just completed three years as minister of the 
Unitarian church in Natick, Mass. Mr. Herling has had long experience in left-wing 
political movements and reports, “At one time I was active in several communist- 
front organizations to which I was attracted because of their humanitarian appeals.” 


“Gideon’s Army”: 


Advance Guard of Fascism? 
by ALBERT K. HERLING 


THE APPEARANCE of a political leader who makes his appeal to people on the basis 
of applying religious principles to the economic and social problems of our day 
is bound to arouse the interest of liberals generally and religious liberals in par- 
ticular. The call to join a “Gideon’s Army” only serves to point up the claim 
to religious inspiration of the new movement. In addition the far reaching effects 
which such a movement may have on the future of our nation and the world make 
it imperative that the people of our churches know how such a movement is run 
and who runs it. 


This article assumes that communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism are 


have come to know them. The author 
does not deny any one the right to be a 


_ inimical to liberal religion and to na- 
tional welfare. It assumes too, an 
assumption based on a study of the com- 
munist movement both here and abroad, 
that the communist movement by its 
actions as well as by its declarations has 
_ proved itself to be a movement devoid 
of any loyalty to religious ethics as we 


communist, but he objects strenuously 
to the dishonest tactics used in persuad- 
ing innocent people to back a dangerous 
cause. 

By the time this article is in print, the 
current campaign against communists 
and the Communist Party may well have 
reached new heights. I am personally 
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common people in the Progressive Party 
who control that party; at no point does 
he recognize that political control of the 
party is in the hands of the Communist 
Party. It is sophistry to say that if the 
communists are giving young people 
things to do and things to think about 
then we ought to be thankful to the com- 
munists. Hitler and Mussolini “served” 
the youth of their nations in the same 
way. 

The tragedy of the new party is that 
it is not new. It is but another Trojan 
horse of the same old communist merry- 
go-round. The tragedy of many liberals 
is that they are no longer willing to face 
the facts of history without hysteria and 
without fear of being called “red-baiter.” 

One last word. I was intrigued with 
Mr. Cairns’ description of Jesus hand- 
ing out “free sandwiches.” I do not 
accept the miraculous elements of the 
Gospel accounts. Further, Jesus did not 
address the multitude when he delivered 
the Sermon on the Mount. He went up 
the mount away from the multitude and 
addressed his disciples. Accuracy in re- 
porting is all important! 


not interested in joining any hysteria; I 
am interested in arriving at facts. If 
these facts are such as to draw a hysteri- 
cal charge of “red-baiter,” still the facts 
must be faced, and neither a hoarse cry 
nor character assassination will alter 
those facts. As I write this article, the 
names of several persons prominent in 
the Progressive Party are making the 
headlines in connection with a “spy 
probe.” My task is not to determine 
whether these charges are true; that is 
up to a court to decide. The fact that 
these names will also appear in the 
course of this article is not to be inter- 
preted as part of a large governmental 
plot in which as unimportant a person 
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as myself is given a part to play. The 
names will be mentioned because of the 
part these individuals played in the 
founding convention of the new party. 

I must admit to having had a deep 
skepticism concerning the new party be- 
fore I went to Philadelphia. That skep- 
ticism is a thing of the past. What I 
witnessed in Philadelphia confirmed my 
worst fears and suspicisons as to the 
character of the new movement. 

Who were the people at the conven- 
tion? They were a fairly typical cross 
section of American working men and 
farmers, intellectuals and students con- 
cerned over the problems of peace, infla- 
tion, discrimination, etc. In addition 
there were in almost every delegation 
those whom we have come to recognize 
as communists or fellow-travelers of the 
communists. But for the most part it 
was evident that the majority of the 
people, while not communists or fellow- 
travelers, had accepted the communist 
oft-repeated line that any criticism of 
the Soviet Union would help toward 
bringing about a third world war, and 
that any criticism of communists or 
communist tactics made one a “red- 
baiter” and an enemy of true democracy. 


A general observation will suffice to 
describe the temper of the people. Far 
beyond any basic program which might 
be presented, and beyond any unifying 
philosophy, the peoples here represented 
were drawn to this movement on the 
basis of their discontents. This fact 
alone demonstrates wherein the new 
party gets its strength. Its strength as 
far as the grass roots of the country are 
concerned is derived from the failure 
of the major political parties to solve 
the pressing problems with which all of 
us must deal. To this extent Mr. Wallace 
is correct when he calls the Progressive 
Party a party of protest. But in this 
atmosphere, an atmosphere ready made 
for the demagogue and the communists, 
it was not the voice of genuine demo- 
cratic liberalism which was heard, but 
the voice of the demagogue and the com- 
munist. From general observation then, 
let us go to specific analysis of the move- 
ment. 


First, as is well known by now, the 
“Progressive” Party has the full support 
of the Communist Party usa. And now 
I speak from a close knowledge of the 
Communist Party and from a knowledge 
of how it operates in “mass movements.” 
No Communist Party will back any 
movement unless that movement fulfills 
one or both of the following conditions: 

1—It either supports the communist 
line, or 

2—It can be controlled by the Com- 
munist Party or its faithful fellow- 
travelers. 

From what I observed in Philadelphia 
the new party is acceptable because it 
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In the convention atmosphere, an 
for the 


demagogue and the communists, it 


atmosphere ready made 


was not the voice of genuine demo- 
cratic liberalism which was heard, 
but the voice of the demagogue and 


the communist. 


satisfies both requirements. I will make 
this prediction: should the communist 
line change, as a result of a reversal of 
Soviet foreign policy, either the line of 
the “Progressive” Party will change or it 
will be scuttled by the communists who 
are in strategic places of control. 

Mere assertion is not fact. Here, then, 
are the facts to substantiate this serious 
charge. The convention committees set 
up prior to the meeting in Philadelphia 
consisted of a Nominations Committee, 
which contained 11 known communists 
or fellow-travelers; the important Party 
Rules Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
contained at least 14 communists or 
fellow-travelers, and the important Plat- 
form Committee had at least 26 com- 
munists or fellow-travelers on its roster. 

At the open hearings on the platform, 
51 of the 72 organizations listed as being 
scheduled to appear to give testimony 
were notorious. communist front organ- 
izations, including one or two which had 
been organized within recent weeks. 
While the Platform Committee was 
nominally headed by Prof. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, it was obvious to all at the press 
tables that Lee Pressman, former cro 
General Counsel, made all political de- 
cisions. There is not sufficient space to 
go into the various organizations and 
their testimony, but I have saved for 
future reference all available mimeo- 
graphed and typewritten testimony so 
that one can see that whether the organ- 
ization was the American Slav Congress 
or the United Office and Professional 
Workers-of America (UoPWA) (com- 
munist-dominated union) the “line” was 
precisely the same. 


But most revealing was the convention 
itself. Albert Fitzgerald, who was 
elected permanent chairman, is President 
of the United Electrical Workers union 
—this union has long been under com- 
munist control and only now are the 
beginnings of successful revolt develop- 
ing against the party-line leadership of 
the union. While Mr. Fitzgerald was 
chairman of the convention, however, 
the real boss of the convention, a boss 
who operated openly on the platform, 
was John Abt. Mr. Abt is the former 
able counsel of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, which organi- 
zation has not come out in support of 


Wallace and the new party. But Mr. 
Abt is also well known as a fellow- 
traveler; his sister is a Mrs. Bachrach 
who is Public Relations Director for the 
Communist Party usa, and as far as I 
have been able to determine, there is 
complete political harmony within the 
family. 

Two public documents confirm the 
charges I made above. The first docu- 
ment is the platform of the “Progressive” 
Party adopted at Philadelphia. But be- 
fore going into the platform as a whole 
it is well to recall several incidents which 
took place when the platform was being 
discussed. 

Of great importance was that part of 
the platform dealing with the relation- 
ship of the usa with the Soviet Union. 


When three members of the Vermont 


delegation attempted to amend the sec- 
tion on American-Soviet agreement to 
read that criticism of American foreign 
policy was not to be construed as being 
support for the foreign policy of any 
nation, the faithful went to work. These 
three were accused of being victims of 
the anti-red hysteria; they were accused 
of casting aspersions upon the motives 
of a “friendly ally.” And on these two 
highly emotional grounds the convention 
was whipped into a frenzy of rejection 
for this simple statement. Indeed, it 
was even suggested by Mr. Pressman 
that no amendment of a recommendation 
of the Platform Committee could be con- 
sidered in order. Yet Albert Kahn of 
the New York delegation, author of The 
Great Conspiracy, had no difficulty in 
having his amendment accepted express- 
ing hope for an Arab uprising against 
the “feudal masters of Arabia.” The 
platform was too uncompromisingly 
pro-zionist; was therefore somewhat 
more than the Communist Party can 
support at this time, and consequently 
the amendment was adopted overwhel- 
mingly. 

If these two points appear unimpor- 
tant then let us consider what seems even 
less important. Under the heading 
“Colonial and Dependent Peoples” i 
the platform there appeared the line: 
“We support the aspirations for unified 
homelands, of traditionally oppressed 
and dispersed people as the Irish, Ar- 
menians and Macedonians.” The con- 
vention was taken somewhat by surprise, 
and so was most of the press, when Mr. 
Pressman announced that the Committee 
on Platform recommended the deletion 
of reference to Macedonia. Now what 
crime had the Macedonians committed 
so that they should not enjoy the same — 
privileges asked for the Irish and the 
Armenians? The crime was the worst 
sort of crime. That same morning, the 
newspapers carried an Associated Press: 
dispatch from Yugoslavia announ 


that Tito and the Communist Party | f 


Yugoslavia had come out for a unified 
homeland of the “traditionally oppressed 
and dispersed people of Macedonia.” 
This was the crime of the Macedonians, 
and until Tito makes his peace with Mos- 
a and the Cominform, the Macedon- 
dans are condemned to continued oppres- 
sion and dispersion. So concerned were 
2 those who controlled the Platform Com- 
“mittee that communist orthodoxy remain 
unsullied that even this last minute news 
item from Yugoslavia had the force of 
dictating what the ‘ ‘Progressive’ Party 
platform should contain. The politically 
inept attempt at some reasonable ex- 
; planation by Louis Adamic only made 
the action more blatant. I am sure that 
‘the innocent delegates had not the 
vaguest idea why this action was pro- 
_ posed, but the innocents voted as the 
committee asked them to vote. 


' Even more significant than what was 
included in the platform were those 
things which were excluded. Chief 
among the missing items is Mr. Wal- 
lace’s own adaptation of the O'Mahoney 
plan of nationalization of industry, 
namely Federal Charter industry. Also 
the defeat of an international police 
force resolution and the obvious ‘failure 
to present any concrete plan for inter- 
‘national control and inspection of atomic 
energy must be noted. 


Dr. Tugwell, chairman of the Plat- 
form Committee, who favors the Mar- 
shall Plan, and who is opposed to inde- 
‘pendence for Puerto Rico (he favors 
statehood) was without doubt one of 
the unhappiest persons at the conven- 
tion. 

It takes a lawyer or congressman 
to devise rules and constitutions which 
would enable a small group to control 
the policies of a large organization. In 
the person of Congressman Vito Marc- 
antonio the Progressive Party had both. 
As chairman of the strategic Rules Com- 
mittee, Marcantonio, with I am sure the 
benign aid of his comrades on the Rules 
Committee, set up an organization which 
gives added representation to those areas 
where communist strength is greatest. 
Moreover the rules of the new party 

_enable the rigged National Committee to 
elect 40 members at large. Now the 
entire committee is composed of 120 
members, many of whom cannot afford 
the cost of attending committee meet- 
ings. A simple majority represents a 
quorum of the committee—6l1, in other 
words —and of these 40 may well be 
those chosen by the heavily weighted 
National Committee. In other words, the 
= 40 representatives on the Na- 

ional Committee constitute more than a 
jority of a quorum. This is how the 
Se organization will 
ction. The National Committee 
in turn a National Executive Com- 
tee from its own members—the num- 


While thousands, and perhaps even 
several million people are drawn to 
the new party solely because of the 
presence of Mr. Wallace. ... he is 
betraying these millions by an almost 
slavish acceptance of the political 
directives of the men who control 
the movement. 


ber to be determined by the National 
Committee. 

This tactic was so obvious that at one 
point Scott Buchanan of the Massachu- 
setts delegation threatened to walk out. 
But revolt and protest was pretty well 
stifled and unheeded. The machine 
rolled through. Space prevents the pres- 
entation of even more evidence to show 
how “controlled” is the new party. 
William Lawrence of The New York 
Times has published a plank by plank 
comparison of the “Progressive” Party 
platform and that proposed by the Com- 
munist Party. The wording is slightly 
different but the purpose is the same. 


I felt at the beginning of the Wallace 
presidential boom that Mr. Wallace was 
out of his element in playing pussyfoot 
with the communists and fellow-travelers. 
I have since come to the conclusion that 
the cheering throngs, the adulations and 
applause which the stage managers of 
the campaign have arranged for him 
have proved to be heady wine for Mr. 
Wallace. He is prisoner not only of the 
communists who surround him but of 
his own personality. The religious 


fanaticism and the mystical acceptance 


of the inevitability of communist success 
is the sort of religion which Wallace 
seems to have been open to all these 
years. While thousands, and perhaps 
even several million people are drawn to 
the new party solely because of the 
presence of Mr. Wallace in a position 
of nominal leadership, he is betraying 
these millions by an almost slavish ac- 
ceptance of the political directives of the 
men who control the movement. Brock 
Chisholm, rather than I, could do a real 
job at analyzing the quirks of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s personality. But one sign I saw 
at the Wallace convention illustrates how 
some people look upon him, and I sus- 
pect the way Mr. Wallace looks upon 
himself. “Wallace—and on earth peace,” 
read the sign. I believe that Mr. Wallace 
is convinced that he and he alone can 
bring about a peaceful world. How he 
can rationalize a peace in the atomic 
world with his plans for setting up a 
two-world system based on an accept- 
ance of Soviet and American imperial- 
isms is beyond me. (See J'oward World 
Peace, by Henry A. Wallace — Reynal 
and Hitchcock, New York, 1948.) 
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If Mr. Wallace knows that his party is 
controlled by the communists and thinks 
this control unimportant, then indeed he 
is too foolish to be entrusted with politi- 
cal power. If he does not realize that 
the new party is controlled by com- 
munists, then he is both blind and 
foolish and is not to be trusted with 
political power. And if he thinks that 
he can use the communists for his own 
ends and succeed where others like 
Benes and Masaryk have failed, then his 
knowledge of political facts and contem- 
porary history is so completely faulty 
that it would be criminal to entrust him 
with any political power. Certainly his 
handling of the now famous press con- 
ference, where he succeeded in alienating 
the members of the working press, 
showed how little ability he had in han- 
dling even those among the press who 
were willing to go out of their way to 
help him. I do not think Mr. Wallace 
is dishonest; I just don’t believe that 
any man who continually rationalizes all 
compromises, made because of political 
expediency, as being the will of God re- 
ceived through direct revelation, is the 
sort of person who can lead this nation 
into an era of “peace, plenty and abund- 
ance.” 


As for Mr. Wallace’s running mate, 
Senator Glen Taylor, the less said the 
better. Mr. Taylor is just a comedy 
relief for what pretends to be a serious 
movement. When asked at a press con- 
ference how he would roll back prices, 
he replied that he would increase sub- 
sidies to agriculture. When questioned 
concerning a roll back on prices of non- 
agricultural products, he indicated that 
if necessary subsidies would have to be 
given to industry. This was too much 
for Congressman Marcantonio, whose 
brilliance and knowledge of economic 
fact only highlighted Taylor’s stupidity. 
Marcantonio spoke in terms of a revived 
OPA, etc., which makes far more sense 
than Taylor’s subsidization of industry. 
One would think that after the experi- 
ence of the last few years, each political 
party would show greater care in the 
choice of vice-presidential candidates. 
Such is certainly not the case with the 
new party. Mr. Taylor is happy that at 
last he has large audiences before whom 
he can sing “I loved you as I never loved 
before.” (And take it from me, I know 
definitely now why vaudeville died.) 


Similar in nature to the Progressive 
Party, the youth movement, which is 
ostensibly a “non-political” organiza- 
tion, is controlled by the communists 
and fellow-travelers. Co-Chairman of 
the youth convention proceedings were 
Miss Christine Walker (vice-president 
of the vopwa and president of Detroit 
local Number 26; the UoPpwa is one of 
the better known communist-controlled 
unions) and Alvan Jones of Louisiana. 
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It was evident that the majority of 
the people had accepted the com- 
munist oft-repeated line that any 
criticism of the Soviet Union would 
help toward bringing about a third 
world war, and that any criticism of 
communists . . . made one a “red- 
baiter” and an enemy of true de- 


mocracy. 


While presiding at one of the sessions, 
Mr. Jones, obviously overwhelmed at 
the privilege of introducing Congress- 
man Leo Isaacson of the Bronx, asked 
that the delegates be quiet while he made 
the introduction. The delegates however 
continued to be quite noisy. Whereupon 
Mr. Jones yelled into the microphone: 
“Comrades, comrades, please be quiet.” 
I submit that habit is a difficult thing to 
overcome, and to my knowledge Mr. 
Jones is not a member of the American 
Legion, which uses this salutation as 
well. I tell this incident to show who 
the leaders are. The youth for the most 
part involved in this movement are not 
communists or fellow-travelers; but they 
are being given a sense of importance, of 
participating in worth while experience, 
of having a sense of strength which a 
well organized, vocal movement can give 
them. The success, if any, of the Pro- 
gressive Party and the young progres- 
sives will be in direct ratio to the failure 
of the non-communist liberals. 

Prediction concerning the young pro- 
_gressives: The American Youth for 
Democracy will dissolve and merge with 
the Young Progressives of America. We 
must keep in mind that AyD was the 
direct successor to the dissolved Young 
Communist League. 

As it becomes more and more obvious 
that the new party is controlled by the 
communists and their fellow-travelers 
the difficulties of the non-communist 
liberal movements will increase. Every 
genuinely progressive cause will be 
claimed as the “Progressive” Party’s 
own cause, and the emotional reaction of 
those who are anti-communist will pre- 
vent them from judging an idea on its 
merits. _Non-communist liberals from 
now on must devote an unfortunate 
amount of time, energy and money to 
fighting the communists as well as other 
reactionaries. The liberal must see that 
the communists are a reactionary force 
in the world driving forward with new 
slogans and a new nationalistic fervor 
the age old imperial design of the Czars. 
Liberals must devote time and energy 
to exposing the movement controlled by 
communists as being a movement with 
the hypocritical mask of humanitarian- 
ism hiding the face of brute force, anti- 
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democratic tyranny and political, cul- 
tural and social totalitarianism. 

But by far the greatest consequence 
of the new movement will be that the 
vast majority of its followers will sooner 
or later become disillusioned with politi- 
cal democracy, and their frustrations 
will increase as they come to realize that 
they are merely pawns in the hands of 
the representatives of a foreign dictator- 
ship. This movement will then haye 
prepared a large number of peoples for 
the acceptance of a fascist leader. 


REJOINDER 
by FRED I. CAIRNS 


A rebuttal to Mr. Herling’s account 
of the Progressive Party convention 
would be essentially a repetition of what 
I have already written, for my story was 
told with just such attitudes as his in 
mind. It is sufficient to point out his 
own admission of a “deep skepticism 
concerning the new party before [he] 
went to Philadelphia.” I am sure that 
his skepticism, and his cynicism, was 
recognizable to anyone who talked with 
him during the five days of the conven- 
tion—just as it was shared by so many 
members of the press group. It was in- 
deed natural, if not a psychological im- 
perative, that what he witnessed there 
should have confirmed his “worst fears 
and suspicions.” 

Any mention of particular instances 
of confusion in his thinking would be a 
subtle suggestion that readers of The 
Register are not capable of discovering 
them for themselves; this I do not be- 
lieve. 


ELECTION TIMES 
(continued from page 24) 


more carefully by that inner listening 
post. We shall keep at this day and 
night as the glorious job God has set us 
to do. We shall not complain because 
we are living in such tense, dangerous 
and revolutionary times. We shall be- 
come revolutionaries ourselves—carry- 
ing out that kind of revolution in the 
spirit of Jesus that we have come to see 
afresh is the vision and way of life men 
are really yearning for in their hearts 
and don’t know it. Ease, security, safety, 
what about these? 

A college teacher in our family cir- 
cle has been working on a new transla- 
tion of Faust. He and I were discussing 
the state of the world recently and what 
was needed for men’s real security and 
freedom. He reminded me that Goethe 
has Faust come to the end of his life with 
a plan for a new colony of people who 
should be so situated as to have the best 
that life can bring. Faust was offered 
a safe, inland plain. He refused it for 
land to be reclaimed from the sea where 


the people would constantly be remind- | 


-ed that only as they kept the dikes in 


repair could their life go on. His clos- 
ing line is: “Man deserves freedom and | 
security only as he fights for it every 
day.” 

Within the vision of our religious 
faith that fight is not often bitter, but 
mostly a great and significant struggle 
by which we prove our valor as true sons 
of God, and through it earn—in a mys- 
tical way—the peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding. 

So here we are in this election year 
facing dangerous tensions with Russia, 
the upheaval of a great vote-getting pol- 
itical campaign, the suffocating pressure 
of inflation and a proper enlargement of 


_civil rights in our democracy. These 
‘issues, and others, put us on a spot we 


don’t like and not of our personal choos- 
ing. We can’t run away from them and 
give up. Can we rethink our faith in 
God, our appreciation of the eternal per- 
tinences in the life and teachings of 
Jesus, and find some revolutionary tac- 
tics for dealing with ourselves, our 
countrymen and our enemies so that the 
curse of power politics and materialism 
can be broken by the spiritual forces 
awaiting our use? The right answer 
can mean a new birth of freedom and 
power such as men cannot dream of at 
this moment. 
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Career.” 


Mr. Booth has reached a huge audience with his pamphlets, one of which alone, 
“Introducing Unitarianism,” has had a distribution of more than 100,000. His most 

recent pamphlets are “The A. B. C.’s of Unitarian Faith,” 
After completing six years at the Evanston church, Mr. Booth a few weeks 


and “The Ministry as a 


ago left on a year’s tour of the Orient. He is sending a series of dispatches to 
The Register and to the Chicago Sun-Times of which the following, sent from Tokyo, 


‘is the first. 


Unitarian Advance 


In the New Japan 


by JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


ON A SUNNY afternoon, July 6, 1948, in the attractive Tokyo home of O. Kawamura, 
eight distinguished Japanese Unitarians met with this writer, and the final steps 
were taken which culminated in the foundation of the Japan Unitarian Association. 


After a break of twenty-six years in 
their troubled but brilliant history, the 
Unitarians of Japan have begun their 
climb back toward an organized move- 
ment which can further the interests of 

liberal religion. It is difficult to portray 
properly the enthusiasm with which they 
have embarked upon the great religious 
adventure confronting them in their 
country’s postwar era. Already the 
first steps are well under way to produce 
promotional literature, establish the 
rights to property upon which to build a 
Tokyo church, consolidate the scattered 
Unitarians and train a young Japanese 
student in the United States. This much 
we have achieved in recent weeks. 

One can hardly find a more significant 
group of thinkers in any religious move- 
ment in the world, on a proportionate 
basis, than that which has been attracted 
to the small but active Unitarian move- 
ment which flourished here in years gone 
by. I am indebted to the Religious and 

Cultural Resources Division of the 
American Occupation Army and to 
various Japanese Unitarians for the 
threads of historical information in- 
cluded in this article. All of them, and 
non-Unitarians particularly, paid tribute 
to the members of this movement and 
their contribution to Nippon’s national 


life. 

In- 1888, a Mr. Knapp, of the United 
States, was welcomed to Japan as “a 
Tepresentative of the religion of the 
future in Japan,” according to Fumio 
Yano, a progressive journalist of that 
day. Yukichi Fukuzawa, founder of 
Keio University and chief editor of the 
Tiji iji News, hailed-his arrival. In March, 


1890 a magazine entitled Unitarian ap- 
peared, In it were articles or congratu- 
latory messages from men like Keiu 
Nakamura, principal of the Tokyo Girls 
Normal School; Taneomi Soejima, min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; and Jugo 
Sugiura, tutor to the Crown Prince. 

Gaining confidence, the Unitarians or- 
ganized a theological school and head- 
quarters by the Shibazano Bridge near 
Shiba Park. Their work was assisted by 
Mr. Saichiro, graduate of an American 
theological school, and a former Zen 
Buddhist priest named Jitsunen Saji. 
Curiously enough the Y. M. C. A. maga- 
zine Rikugo Zasshi (founded in 1880) 
gradually became Unitarian until finally 
this group was its sole support. 

In 1911, Sakusburo Uchigasaki, who 
had been graduated from Manchester 
College (Unitarian), Oxford, became 
pastor of the Unitarian church. During 
his five year tenure he established a 
summer school and changed the name 
of the church to the Toitsu Kirisuto 
Kyokai which means The United Christ 
Church. Because of his influence the 
Unitarian Association was prevailed 
upon to send several promising students 
to Oxford University on the condition 
that they become pastors of the Uni- 
tarian church. My Japanese informant 
stated: “Only S. Uchigasaki, himself, 
carried out this pledge.” It is interest- 
ing to note that this Unitarian minister 
later became Vice-Chairman of the 
Japanese Diet and a leading Japanese 
statesman. 

The golden days of Japanese Unitar- 
ianism were passed during the period of 


the Rev. Clay MacAuley’s leadership. 


arrived 


Mr. MacAuley, an American, 
about 1889 and departed during the first 


world war. There was actually but one 
Unitarian Church, which indicates how 
small the movement was. Yet it attracted 
some of the finest brains of Nippon. Gen- 
erally, there was a Japanese co-pastor 
working with the American clergyman. 
One of the better known of these was 
Mr. Imaoka, a graduate of Tokyo Im- 
perial University and Harvard, and 
translator of English books into the Ja- 
panese language. 

From 1918-1920 the church was 
served by the Rev. John Day, from the 
United States. This was the beginning 
of the end of the Japanese Unitarian As- 
sociation, as it was called, for no lasting 
native leadership had been built up. The 
church began to go down. In the disas- 
trous Tokyo-Yokohama earthquake of 
1923 the building was shaken to the 
ground, thus ending regular services. 
Since that time Unitarianism, as a move- 
ment, has lain dormant in Japan. The 
spirit of Unitarianism, however, has 
burned brightly in the hearts of those 
who lived in and through those glorious 
days. 

Among the living Unitarians who re- 
member the old church is Iso Abe, a 
member of the Japanese Diet and head 
of the Socialist party. He is an immor- 
tal in Japan, for he is considered to be 
the father of one of this country’s fav- 
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orite sports, baseball! Another promi- 
nent Unitarian is J. Hosijima, former 
minister of Commerce and Industry and 
present-day head of the most conserva- 
tive political’ faction, the Democratic 
Liberal Party. K. Matsuoka, chairman 
of the present Diet and a member of the 
Socialist party, was a member of the 
Japanese Unitarian Association. 

Toyohiko Kagawa, the world famous 
Japanese Christian, recently spoke to me 
glowingly of the achievements of the 
Unitarians in the old days. He pointed 
out that the headquarters of the church 
finally became the headquarters of the 
Central Labor Union, because the union 
leader and many of its founders were 
Unitarians. In the basement of the 
church the Socialist Party of Japan was 
founded. In that building several more 
Japanese Diet members became Unitar- 
jans. 

With this remarkable record standing 
back of the small denominational rem- 
nant still left in Japan, it is easy to 
understand why the Japanese Unitarians 
received with such eagerness the arrival 
of an American Unitarian clergyman 
whose mission was to see what could be 
done about founding a new association. 
As Dr. Hideo Kishimoto, Professor of 
the Science of Religion at Japan’s lead- 
ing university, Tokyo Imperial, said: 
“You are the catalyst for which we have 


been waiting!” 


Our starting point was a meeting with 
the pastor of the Togosaka General Evan- 
gelical Church, the Rev. S. Akashi. A 
venerable scholar, characterized by a 
white beard and kindly, thoughtful eyes, 


Mr. Akashi has lead his small liberal. 


congregation for about fifty years. Orig- 
inally founded by the German Evangel- 
ical Church, his building was destroyed 
in 1945 in one of the B-29 fire raids on 
Tokyo. Three American Unitarians in 
Tokyo associated with the Occupation 
Army, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard J. Oliver 
and Commander Denzel Carr, discover- 
ed this church and its pastor to be Uni- 
tarian in outlook and, through a chain 
of circumstances, established contacts 
with a number of Japanese Unitarians. 
They were of inestimable assistance in 
bringing together the proper persons and 
will, I am sure, help nurse the new asso- 
ciation through its early days, where- 
ever possible. 

Interviews were held with Professor 
Kishimoto and others so thai the situa- 
tion could be adequately canvassed and 
evaluated before any specific steps could 
be considered. Mr. Akashi’s son, Michio, 
a professor of Hebrew at Rikkyo Univer- 
sity and Special Researcher at Tokyo Im- 
perial University, has definitely indi- 
cated a strong desire to enter the Mead- 
ville Theological School to study for a 
B. D. degree. This highly capable young 
man will be able to play a key role either 
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Religion, Tokyo Imperial University 


The Founding Members of The Japan Unitarian Association: (Back Row, L. to R.) Rev. 
Shigetaro Akashi, pastor The Free Christian Church of Japan; Mr. J. C. Orita, B.D,. graduate 
of Tufts College, Boston; Rev. John Nicholls Booth; Professor Riichiro Hoashi, Professor of 
Philosophy, Waseda University, Tokyo; Dr. Hideo Kishimoto, Professor of The Science of 


(Front Row, L. to R.) Professor Michio Akashi, Pro- 


fessor of Hebrew, St. John’s University, Tokyo; Professor Ichirosuke Aihara, lecturer at 
Komazawa Buddhist College; Professor Shinichiro Imaoka, SeiSoku High School, Tokyo; 
Mr. Hiroyuki Aoto, Director Hibiya Civil Center Co., Ltd: 


as a leader, or as a developer of leader- . 


ship, in the Japanese Unitarian move- 
ment of tomorrow. Unless proper na- 
tive leadership can be developed within 
the next few years, the movement is 
bound to go into a dormant period once 
more. But with capable direction there 
are no limits to which liberalism can 
be carried. This is the crux of the sit- 
uation in Nippon. After I had met and 
talked with those Unitarians still left and 
had observed the quality of these men, 
there was no doubt in my mind that the 
foundation of a new movement could be 
made a welcome, practicable reality. 

American Unitarianism must do all 
within its power to aid this new Uni- 
tarian movement in Japan. It can at- 
tract the leaders of this nation as no 
other religious movement can. Amer- 
ican Unitarian churches can send it 
hymnals, Sunday School books, equip- 
ment of-all kinds which will help to 
make church programs more effective. 
Shortages here are desperate. The Japan- 
ese are grateful for anything. Perhaps 
an American church will adopt a Japan- 
ese church and help provide it with old 
or new articles of the type mentioned. 
The critical period when assistance is 
most needed is at hand. 

Last month a classified advertisement 
appeared in the English language news- 
paper, the Nippon Times. It read: “A 
Japanese student of religion seeks friend- 
ship of American Unitarians. Inform him 
of their addresses. Box No. 210, Nippon 
Times, Tokyo.” 

This is a symbol of the eagerness 
with which many Japanese intellectuals 
approach our faith. With money as. 
scarce as it is over here they will even 


buy an advertisement to locate other 
Unitarians! Many Japanese are con- 
fused: they don’t know where to go or 
what to do. They want something posi- 
tive and dependable. Shintoism has 
been outlawed as a state religion though 
it may be practiced privately. Buddhism 
has been found wanting. Confucianism 
doesn’t go very far beyond cold ethics. 
Orthodox Christianty is too dogmatic 
and exclusive. It antagonizes, by its 
attitude and superstition, men and 
women who can still appreciate the fine 
points in their local religions even 
though they don’t find them entirely 
satisfactory. Unitarianism, without pre- 
tending to have sole possession of truth, 
demonstrates both an appreciation of 
faiths already here as well as an ability 
to put its gospel into actual practice in 
everyday personal, economic, social and 
political life. It can, indeed, be Japan’s 
“religion of tomorrow.” 

A meeting to discuss, plan and found 


~a new denominational organization was 


called for July 6th. Arriving late, I was 
pleased to note by the number of shoes 
on the doorstep of Mr. Kawamura’s 
home that all those invited had come: 
Professor Hideo Kishimoto; Josephus 
Chusaku Orita, a graduate in theology 
of Tufts College; Hiroyuki Aoto, direc- 
tor of the Hibiya Park Civil Center Co., 
Ltd.; Professor Shinichiro Imaoka, prin- 
cipal of the Seisoku Middle School; Pro- 
fessor Ichirosuke Aihara, lecturer at the 
Komazawa Buddhist College; Professor 
Riichiro Hoashi, professor of philosophy 
at Waseda University, Tokyo; Rev. Shi- 
getaro Akashi and Professor Michio 
Akashi. E.) ; ae 

Our meeting lasted all afternoon an 

: : aa 


} 


_ hours and thirty minutes for 


into early evening. It was largely bilin- 
gual. They decided upon the name 
_Japan (not Japanese, which is not a fully 
correct designation) Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Its function will not be unlike that 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Besides aiding in establishing churches 
it will act as the publications-advisory 
center for Unitarianism in Japan. Mr. 
Akashi’s church is changing its name im- 
mediately to the Free Christian Church 
(Unitarian) of Japan. It will constitute, 
in a sense, the first, or mother church 
of the new association. Both the 


- churches and the association are being 


viewed in terms of a wholly indigenous 
and viable movement according to the 
democratic principle of a church consti- 
tuted for the Japanese people, by the 
Japanese people and of the Japanese 
people. The apparent mistake of the 
former association lay in Americans as- 
suming too great a degree of leadership 
so that local responsibility and organiza- 
tional ability was not developed. I as- 
sured the gentlemen present, however, 


that American Unitarians would, if and : 


when called upon, contribute to the limit 
of their ability and resources, commen- 
surate with the best interest of the Japan- 
ese themselves, to furthering Unitarian- 
ism in Japan. Immediate fraternal rela- 


tions are being set up between the Japan 


Unitarian Association and the American 
Unitarian Association for the exchange 


- of helpful information. As this is being 


written a Constitution and By-laws are 
being drawn up which will permit reg- 
ular officers of the new association to be 
elected. In the meantime the eight gen- 
tlemen assembled agreed to act as the 
temporary, but official, working commit- 
tee. 


Literature describing Unitarianism, 
published in Christian countries, is 
usually slanted in terms of orthodox and 
fundamentalist Christianity. In a coun- 
try like Japan, which is Buddhist, Con- 
fucianist and Shintoistic, the trinitarian 
controversy means nothing. Conse- 
quently a new literature must be devel- 
oped emphasizing the universality, lib- 
eralism and social applicableness of Uni- 
tarianism as contrasted with the supersti- 
tions, exclusiveness or other limitations 
observable in the religions already prac- 
ticed in Japan. Dr. Kishimoto and Mr. 
Akashi are applying themselves to this 
difficult task as one of the first steps 
in advancing Unitarianism. 


_ It was my good fortune to preach the 
first sermon, on July 11th, to the congre- 


_ gation of the newly renamed Free Chris- 


tian Church of Japan. It res two 
e sermon 


_ to be delivered in English followed by 


the Japanese translation by Mr. Hawa- 
mura. The patience of the congrega- 
tion in the face of this encroachment up- 
on their time ‘exceed that which most 


ry 


World Religious Liberals Mobilize; 


‘ 


New Slogan,“On to Amsterdam in *49!” 
by JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


THE EXECUTIVE: COMMITTEE of the International Association For Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom met in Amsterdam for three crowded days of deliberations the end of 


July. 


No decision arrived at was more important than the choice of Amsterdam as the 


place for the first post-war Congress to be held July 19-25, 1949. Many considerations en- 
tered into this decision. In the first place, the Congress, already postponed once, must suf- 


fer no further postponement because of ety 
as certain a place for the free discussions 0 


possible local conditions, and Amsterdam seems 
a free religious association as any city in Europe. 


Then money restrictions are such in several countries, for example England, that it is neces- 


sary to gather where the cost of travel will be at a minimum. 


It is hoped that those who 


can do so will join in an excursion, following the Congress to the beautiful city of Prague, 

with a one day platform meeting there. The Patriarch of the Czechoslovak Church and Mr. 

Haspl of the Unitarian church are eager to welcome us there. The municipality of Amster- 

dam has expressed its Werte ies to cooperate with our Dutch Member-Group in organizing 
e 


the 1949 Congress, and if 


hospitality which the Executive Committee experienced this 


summer is indicative, the Congress may be certain of many privileges and pleasures. 


Four Sections, meeting three times each, 
will constitute the main feature of the pro- 
gram, dealing with 1) Social Problems, 2) 
Ministerial and Theological Problems, 3) 
Religious Education, 4) World Religions. It 
is planned to have the churches in the vari- 
ous countries organize study groups along 
the four lines, in preparation for intelligent 
participation in the Congress. Three public 
meetings with distinguished speakers and a 
religious service will be notable events. Time 
is also allotted on the program for the meet- 
ing of the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. A reception by the 
Municipality of Amsterdam and an excur- 
sion to interesting points in Holland are 
provided for. 

An interesting statement of “the outstand- 
ing elements of the liberal Christian tradi- 
tion” found general approval among the 
members of the Executive Committee. It 
read: “Over against the present trends in 
the Christian churches and in the life of 
the peoples towards various kinds of dog- 
matism and totalitarianism, the message of 
Liberal Christianity gives a more satisfactory 
answer to the spiritual and social problems 


American congregations would display 
in a similar situation, I am sure! But 
they were so eager to know more about 
Unitarianism that for an hour, follow- 
ing the service, pointed questions were 
addressed to me from the congregation. 
They wished to know more about Unitar- 
ianism in the United States, the nature 
of its theological trends, social action, 
its appeal to intellectuals and the appli- 
cation of these facts to the Japanese 
scene. 

Most of the Unitarian professors 
seem to have moved toward naturalistic 
or cosmic theism. Their thinking would 
accord with that of the most advanced 
trends in American Unitarian circles. 
The influence of Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism upon them is apparent. They 
are both appreciative and critical of 
these two movements. Hearteningly 
enough, despite their academic interest 
in religion, they do not want a “study of 
religion” stressed on Sundays, but a reli- 
gion preached that tells people how to 
live individually and socially. 


ve 


of our day.” This message may be sum- 
marized as: “Life in the spirit of Christ; 
freedom of conscience and thought; the 
sanctity of the human personality; struggle 
for social security and social juctice; the 
equal value before God of all races and 
classes; the quest for peace and for an in- 
ternational order of justice; the value of a 
permanent and monogamic marriage; educa- 
tion in the spirit of democracy.” Consider- 
ing the variety of church traditions and coun- 
tries represented on the Committee, such 
unanimity on the essentials of religious lib- 
eralism is of much interest. The Dutch 
members represent three different commu- 
nions—Remonstrant, Mennonite and Re- 
formed. Others participating were Dr. Buri 
of Switzerland, recently called to the great 
church in Basle; M. Marchal of Paris; Mr. 
McLaughlin of England and myself. 

The committee was most hospitably en- 
tertained by members of the Remonstrant 
church in which the meetings were held. 

A most impressive and dramatic event 
purposely planned for the time of our meet- 
ing, was the great “Landdag” of the Liberal 
Religious Broadcasting Company. The 
broadcasting in Holland is done by five as- 
sociations, among which the Catholic, the 
orthodox protestant and the liberal are the 
chief. The liberal has some 45,000 mem- 
bers under the able presidency of Dr. E. D. 
Spelberg and the direction of that remark- 
able woman known to many American Uni- 
tarians, Dr. Nicolette A. Bruining. Sunday 
started with a memorable service in the 
old Remonstrant church hidden behind the 
buildings facing the street, as the law com- 
pelled these heretics to build. Liberal 
clergymen from the Reformed, Mennonite, 
Evangelical Lutheran and Remonstrant 
churches participated in the service, and 
every foot of the building was crowded. 
There followed a boat trip through the 
canals of Amsterdam. By 1:45 the great 
shed used for automobile exhibitions, 
etc. and seating 12,000, was filled. A pro- 
cession with banners entered the hall and a 
chorus of 700 voices sang. Dr. Bruining 
presided and introduced in all sixteen speak- 
ers, including the foreign members of the 
IARF Executive Committee. A brief sum- 
mary of the speeches in foreign tongues 
appeared in translation on the program. The 
great meeting was over at 5:30. The Dutch 
are certainly religiously hardy! 150 guests 
assembled in a cafe for a banquet and here 
11 speeches in a lighter vein followed. A 
two day bus trip around Holland was af- 
forded. our Executive Committee by the 
broadcasting company, and every provision 
for our comfort and pleasure had been so 
well arranged that we all agreed that we 
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had never been so amply rewarded for a 
five minute speech. 

From Amsterdam I went on to Prague to 
confer with the Patriarch and Mr. Haspl 
and spend the two weeks before the confer, 
ence of German religious liberals in Frank- 
furt. Alas! this conference failed to take 
place because the change in money had 
left the Germans with only one tenth of 
what they had before, and no one could 
afford railroad fare. I went to Frankfurt 
however, and through the courtesy of Dr. 
Carola Barth and Dr. Herbert Todt I had 
an opportunity to confer with some thirty 
persons in Frankfurt and Marburg. But the 
visits to Czechoslovakia and Germany are 
another story. 


Short Takes 


PHILIP C. NASH MEMORIAL: A bulletin from 
the University of Toledo reports that a pro- 
gram for the study of international relations 
is planned at the University as a memorial 
to the late president, Dr. Philip C. Nash, 
who served as Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association from 1942 to 1944. 
Dr. Nash was head of the institution from 
1933 until his death in 1947; a member of 
numerous peace organizations, he was wide- 
ly recognized for his work in the cause for 
peace. He was the author of An Adven- 
ture in World Order and of numerous maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on the subject. 
Dr. Andrew J. Townsend, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Toledo, has an- 
nounced the organization of a committee 
to seek funds which will be used to en- 
courage interest in the field of international 
relations through an endowed chair, lec- 
tures, fellowships, prizes and exchange of 
professors and of students. 


DALLAS AUTHOR: The June issue of Coronet 
magazine carried a three-page article en- 
titled “How a Southerner Licked Intoler- 
ance” by Ernest Conine, a member of the 
Student Club of the First Unitarian Church, 
Dallas (Rev. Robert Raible, minister). 
Coronet calls this “the frank confession of 
a normal Southerner whose lifelong ideas 
about Negroes were shattered during the 
war.” Mr. Conine’s story begins, “Three 
years ago I angrily left a crowded Army 
theater because a Negro soldier had taken a 
seat beside me. Last week I was one of 
20 guests in a minister's home. Eight were 
Negroes. I had no feeling of discomfort, no 
awareness of difference in color. We were 
just American citizens discussing common 
problems. And this gathering took place 
not in the North, but in Dallas, Texas, deep 
in the land of Jim Crow.” According to Mr. 
Raible, the “minister’s home” referred to is 
the Unitarian House at 3620 Dartmouth, 
Dallas. 


BOOK FORUM: The Stevens Memorial Chapel 
of Vineyard Haven, Mass., under the leader- 
ship of the summer minister, Rev. Marius 
McKarl Neilsen, opened its weekly book 
forum recently. Their program consists of 
the discussion of important books with au- 
dience participation. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY: The Unitarian 
Church of Santa Barbara recently gave a re- 
ception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley 
B. Blake in observance of the close of the 
fifteenth year of Dr. Blake’s ministry in 
Santa Barbara. Approximately 250 people, 
friends and members of the church attended. 
Dr. Blake’s ministry is the second oldest in 
the history of the Santa Barbara church, the 
Rey. Benjamin A. Goodridge having served 
for twenty years. 
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Hundreds of pairs of glasses for shipment to Europe have been collected by the 


Service Committee of the First Unitarian Church of St. Louis. Miss Mary Milner, 
parish assistant, shows the collection, which includes frames, lenses and a box of 
glass eyes. Glasses have been almost unobtainable in many parts of Europe since 


the war. 


Congregational Christian Progress Reported 


The General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches is to be commended on 
having taken a courageous and adventurous 
step as well as one that may prove to be of 
great historic significance, in approving, at 


Oberlin, Ohio, June 16-24, the proposed 


“Basis of Union,” with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. This makes possible the 
calling of a convention of the two churches 
in 1949 for the completion of the merger 
and the creation of a new denomination, the 
United Church of Christ, with a membership 
of approximately 1,800,000. 

The decision at Oberlin was made in the 
achievement of Christian unity and with a 
resolute determination to effect a “Func- 
tional Unity,” as distinguished from that 
which is organic or creedal. The vote of 
Council six years after the denominations 
had appointed a joint commission and fol- 
lowing the exploration of differences, was 
almost unanimous. 

It was the feeling of the Unitarian Fra- 
ternal Delegates that the Council deserved 
almost as great admiration for its spirit and 
method as for its achievement. Here was an 
issue involving intense differences of opinion. 
Yet consistently the Council members avoid- 
ed bitterness of expression in controvers 
and maintained a dignity of debate whic 
signalized true statesmanship in the realm 
of religion. 

The change from “Fellowship of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches,’ to “United 
Church of Christ,” seems to carry a not in- 
considerable implication. With our congrat- 
ulations we must express also our hope that 
as the constitution of the new church is 
written and the merger consummated, the 
spirit and tradition inherent in Congrega- 
tionalism will not be weakened, and that 
the Pilgrim and Puritan heritage with its 
doctrine of the “Free Church,” will not be 
impaired. 


We have the right also to hope that in 
spite of this merger or even because of it, 
the day will come when the schism within 
Congregationalism will be healed, and the 
Unitarians and the Trinitarians worship and 
work together again. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
ROSCOE E. TRUEBLOOD 


cALLs: Rev. Arthur Newell Moore, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Portland, Maine, Minis- 
try-at-Large, including the pastorate of 
Preble Chapel. He took up his duties on 
September 1. . . . Straughan Lowe Gettier 
is the new permanent minister at the First 
Parish Church in West Roxbury, Mass. Mr. 
Gettier began his work on June 30. His 
status for this year while he is completing his 
work at the Harvard Divinity School is 
technically, “student minister.” 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP: Five young people 
of the Leominster, Mass., Unitarian Church 
have been in the limelight recently: Bob 
Hadley, president of the Channing Club at 
Yale; Betty Green, director of the Channing 
Foundation; Robert Rockwell, president of 
his senior high school class; John Baker, sent 
to Washington representing the Nashoba Dis- 
trict; and Marcia McCready, chosen Apple 
Queen by a growers’ association. 


GUEST SPEAKER: Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., past president of the 


American Psychiatric Association and re- 


cently retired Moderator of the ava., was 


the guest preacher at a Sunday service All | 


Souls’ Church, Washington (Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister), during the summer 
months. Dr. Overholser’s sermon, as noted 
by the Washington Post, was entitled “San- 
ity Amid World Confusion.” in 


100 Unitarian Youth Hold First 


Continental Convention in Southwest 


The first annual meeting of any denomina- 
tion-wide Unitarian - ahs to be held in 
the Southwest took place from June 26 to 
July 3 when the annual convention of 
American Unitarian Youth met on the 
campus of Oklahoma A and M College at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Ninety-two young 
people from eighteen states and two prov- 
inces of Canada arrived on the first day of 
the convention, and eight more came in 
during the week to raise the total to exactly 
100. In order to spur attendance, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth sponsored a _ travel 
equalization plan which worked smoothly 
and earned the gratitude of young people 
coming from California, Washington and 
the Eastern seaboard. 


The theme of the conference was “To- 
morrow’s Liberalism” and the avy invited 
Rev. J. Raymond Cope of Berkeley to speak 
on this theme each morning. Mr. Cope, 
minister of the church with the largest col- 
lege-age aeop in the denomination, pointed 
out that the great truths needed for the art 
of living have been primarily the same 
through the ages, and the function of 
liberalism is to discover these truths among 
the distortions and errors of the orthodox. 
Mr. Cope spoke to a full house each morn- 
ing and drew in a number of people from 
the college community. 


The convention had a lot of fun with the 
new Avy director's phrase, “The youth of 
today are the adults of tomorrow.” The 
new director, Paul B. Henniges, gave this 
statement birth during his first week on the 
job, and it was revived during the conven- 
tion. The young people at the convention 
realized their impending adulthood and took 
the major responsibility for making the con- 
vention a success. 


All major matters brought to the floor 
were first cleared through commissions. Here 
are sample statements from these commis- 
sions which indicate the concern of young 
people for the future of their organization 
and the Unitarian Church. All commissions 
were chaired and run by young people. The 
Unitarian Affairs Commission recommended 
that “through conferences and_ seminars 
understanding of the meaning and value of 
worship be promoted, in addition to making 
available information on the techniques and 
resources for worship services.” The High 
School Commission reported: “Whereas we 
feel that there should be a stronger tie be- 
tween the council member and local groups 
in his district, be it resolved that each 
council member should visit as many of the 
local groups in his district as possible.” The 
Channing Foundation Commission offered 
the following resolutions: “Be it resolved 
that the following areas be investigated by 
the-ccrc for the purposes of establishing or- 
ganizing committees—the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest. Be it re- 
solved that the problem of participation of 
college-age young adults and young married 
couples in cr work be referred to the 1949 
college commission.” The Social Action 
Commission stated: “The main purpose of 
the avy citizenship and social action pro- 
gram should be to develop young people 
who will be able to act with maturity, in- 
telligence, knowledge, tolerance and good 
will, when they find themselves in a situa- 
tion where there is a need for action.” The 
Social Action Commission hit at discrimina- 


__ tion on account of race or religion in seven 


a 


different resolutions, including’ employment, 
education, right to vote and the armed 
services. The Co-ordination Commission 
urged that avy affiliate with the National 
Religion and Labor Foundation, the National 
Council for a Permanent Fepc and the Anti- 
Poll Tax League. The convention concurred 
in the recommendations which have been 
piven, and acted on many more not stated 
ere, 

A fine tribute was paid to the out-going 
president, David B. Parke of Buffalo, who 
was presented with a leather traveling bag. 
Charles Sherover of New York City told the 
retirmg president on the occasion of the 
presentation that, “We all have a great deal 
of Ly eee for your sincere enthusiasm and 
your high degree of personal integrity. We 
are grateful to you for the time and effort 
vou have given to our Unitarian cause.” 
New officers elected were: Kurt Hanslowe, 
Dallas, president; Charles Eddis, Toronto, 
Canada, vice-president; Marianne Salzer, 
Brookline, Mass., secretary; and Peter Raible, 
Dallas, treasurer. In addition thirteen 
council members representing all parts of 
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the United States and Canada were voted 
into office. 

Rey. Clifton G. Hoffman, Director of 
Youth Education for the ava, commented on 
the convention: “It was a group thoroughly 
alert to the issues of the “Pe and predomi- 
nantly open-minded in working out a plan 
of attack upon the major bas he within 
and without the denomination. This was 
particularly obvious whenever decidedly 
controversial points were under debate. The 
way in which the majority would stead- 
fastly refuse to close debate until every pos- 
sible opinion had been allowed full and free 
expression was a magnificent application of 
the democratic principle. If the hope of 
Unitarianism lies in its youth, Unitarians 
can be sanguine about the future.” 

The group passed two important consti-~ 
tutional amendments, one providing that all 
affiliations with other organizations shall be 
made by the convention, and the cther pro- 
viding for close co-operation with the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship and involving an 
exchange of board members. The avy voted 
down the proposal to lower the age limit 
to thirteen. 

There were also three work-shops which 
ran each day: news round-up, program- 
building and creative worship. The college 
staff members extended themselves in hos- 
pitality. 


Unitarian Youth Reject WFDY; 


Repudiate ‘ Name-Calling’, ‘Intolerance’ 


By an overwhelming vote, more than three 
to one, delegates attending the annual 
American Unitarian Youth convention in 
July voted to terminate avy affiliation with 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(wrpy—commonly pronounced “Woofdee” ), 
which has headquarters in Paris. The con- 
vention instructed the avy council to draw 
up an explanatory statement, which has 
been circulated throughout the avy and 
sent to every Unitarian minister. Excerpts: 


. . the avy affiliated with wrpy in 1946 
after hearing the report of its president, 
Betty Green, who had attended the organ- 
izing conference of the wrpy in London dur- 
ing her term as president. The 1947 avy 
convention voted to re-examine the wholé 
question at the 1948 convention pending the 
drawing up of a complete report on the 
wrpy. During most of 1947-1948 a commit- 
tee of Auy made such a study and their final 
report was released early in May. This re- 
port tried to give an objective picture of the 
wrpy and ended by giving the reasons both 
for and against re-affiliation. . 


“Tt became clear that the wrpy had 
violated its constitution at several points. 
The organization had failed to call a Con- 
stitutional Congress by 1948 as provided by 
its constitution. The group had further- 
more suspended the membership of one of 
its secretaries and several of the Scandi- 
navian youth organizations without the 
Executives Committee’s meeting as provided 
in the Constitution. 

“The next point that became clear was 
that the wrpy could by no means claim the 
support of the youth of the world. In the 
United States, for instance, the only other 
organizations affiliated with the wrpy, to the 
knowledge of avy, are the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship and the American Youth for a 
Free World. In Europe the organizations 
affiliated are for the most part communist 


“« 


groups. The last large group not in this 
category, the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain, disaffiliated just prior to 
the avy convention... . 

“The convention did not wish to take a 
step away from-international co-operation. 
It was felt, however, that the wrpy was not 
promoting international co-operation, but 
was in reality defeating this purpose by using 
its influence to widen the gulf between East 
and West and by not providing channels for 


-full youth participation. . 


“The American Unitarian Youth co- 
operates with and will continue to co-operate 
with organizations that are dedicated to in- 
ternational understanding in the real sense 
of the word. The avy wishes to co-operate 
with democratic organizations, but it will 
not take international co-operation at the 
expense of renouncing the avuy’s purposes 
and subverting itself completely to a political 
organization which allows no channels for 
minority representation.” 

The statement was drafted by a committee 
consisting of Louise Gartner, Kurt L. Hans- 
lowe, Leon Hopper and Peter Raible. 

The resolution adopted by the delegates 
listed many of the points mentioned in. the 
above council statement. Other points 
(with “whereases” omitted) included: “The 
policies of wrpy have served to frustrate 
real international understanding; and the 
programs and publications of wrpy have 
consistently indulged in irresponsible name- 
calling and have served as instruments of 
communist policies as determined by those 
in control of the organization; and those 
wishing to express differing viewpoints have 
been suppressed or expelled in violation of 
the wrpy constitution and the avowed pur- 
pose of the organization . . . the intolerange 
and dogmatism of the wrpy pronouncements 
are incompatible with Unitarian respect for 
individual freedom of belief, and the co- 
operative search for truth... . .” 
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Worldwide Observance of U. N. 
Day to be Sparked by Unitarians" 


_UNITARIANS WILL SPARK the world-wide observance of United Nations Day on October 24, 


according to many indications. 


Frank B. Frederick, ava 


eneral counsel, who “fathered” 


the observance a few years ago with the “Peace Day” resolution with the help of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and other groups, was appointed a-vice-chairman of the National 
Citizens Committee for United Nations Day by Secretary of State George C. Marshall last 


July. 

Rey. Harry B. Scholefield, of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed by President Frederick 
‘M. Eliot to: act as the American Unitarian 
‘Association’s uN Day committee chairman. 
Also appointed are: Dwight S. Strong for 
the Laymen’s League, Mrs. Elizabeth Fred- 
erick for the General Alliance, Nancy Flet- 
cher for American Unitarian Youth, Edward 
Darling for The Register, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, and Rev. Charles A. Engvall of 
Niagara Falls who introduced a resolution 
for the observance at the May Meetings. 

Plans in process for the Unitarian share 
in the observance include: a national radio 
network address (the cps Church of the 
Air), transcribed as “live” broadcasts 
in churches on Sunday, October 24, 
at 11:30 a. m. from local or_ regional 
radio stations, display and dedication 


of un flag in churches, special Wayside 


Pulpit posters, essay and public speaking - 
contests on United Nations by young peo- 


ple, un “coffee hours” after un Day services, 
special television programs, exhibition of 
un films, literature, posters, flags, etc. Uni- 
tarians throughout the world are being asked 
by the ava Department of World Churches 
to take part. 

Church school, avy, Alliance and League 
leaders in each local church are urged to 
confer soon on observances in churches and 
with local civic chairmen on coordinated 
celebrations. The president or chairman 
of each church might appoint special com- 
mittees. Names should be sent to the uN 
Day Committee at Unitarian Headquarters 


in Boston. 
CHARLES A. ENGVALL 


Rowe Camp Observes Silver Jubilee 


THIS YEAR MARKS the 25th anniversary 
of the Unitarian Rowe Camp, located 
at. Rowe, Mass., in the Berkshires. 
Unique in its field, the camp strives 
to combine the advantages and activi- 
ties of a summer camp with summer 
institutes designed to strengthen each 
camper’s understanding of the loyal- 
ties to Unitarian ideals. This past 
season, for example, along with soft- 
ball, picnics and hayrides, the young- 
sters participated in discussions about 
Unitarian heroes; under the guidance 
of Rey. Joseph Giunta studied the 
basic liberal attitudes shared by Uni- 
tarians; along with Rev. Leon Fay delved 
into areas of social action for liberal young 
people. 

The camp is administered by the Rowe 
Camp Corporation, which is made up of in- 
terested laymen and ministers. Rev. Ernest 
Kuebler is the ava representative on the 
Board of Directors, and Rev. George N. 
Marshall is the Director. Financed by the 
corporation and appeals to Unitarian church 
groups, alliances, laymen’s leagues, ava fed- 
erations, etc., in New England, New York 
and New Jersey, the camp tries to operate at 
as low a rate as possible, without sacrificing 
the well-being of the youngsters, so that tui- 
tion need rarely be a reason for not being 
able to attend. “Camperships’ provided by 
local laymen’s leagues, alliances and other 
church groups make it possible for several 
children who would otherwise be deprived 
of the opportunity, to enjoy the camp season. 

At present, the camp accommodates high 
school age people. In order to adjust to an 
expanding enrollment without sacrificing the 
benefits derived from coming together in a 
small group, the corporation decided to in- 
crease the number of weeks that the camp 
is in session. Occasional week-ends have 
been provided during the summer when 
those over high school age may come to- 
gether for stimulating discussions. However, 
growing pressures are calling for the expan- 
sion of the program to include junior high 
schoolers, with a program completely inde- 
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The chapel at Rowe Camp 


pendent of that for the older youngsters and 
with a separate staff. Also the alumni are 
asking for a reconsideration of the policy 
which resulted in the disbanding of the 
college age program. Mr. Marshall reports 
that decisions affecting these new services 
will be made sometime during the winter. 

It is interesting to note the chain of 
events that-led up to the establishment of 
this unusual service camp. At one time, the 
town of Rowe was an active center, its popu- 
lation engaged in milling the products of the 
Berkshire Mountain mines: However, as the 
mines gave out, the mills were forced to 
close, and the town began its decline. The 
Rowe Church, realizing that it could not sur- 
vive the disintegration of the town, proposed 
that the Connecticut Valley Conference of 
Unitarian Churches use the Rowe property 
and the church as the center for a summer 
educational institute. Under the inspiring 
leadership of the Rev. Charles P. Wellman, 
the Rowe Camp Corporation was organized 
in 1924, initiating the conferences which 
have been held ever since. ~ 


THE REY. MINNA C. BUDLONG: Word has 
been received of the death of Rev. Minna C. 
Budlong, on July 25, at New York. Further 
notice on Mrs. Budlong’s ministry will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming issue of The 
Register. 


_mer, according to the Emporia Gazette. — 


H. Hadley Grimm, left, president of the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church, St. Louis, presents a check for 
$623 to Royal L. Coburn, general chair- 
man of the local American Overseas 
Aid United Nations Appeal for Children, 
and also a former president of the church 
board of trustees. The check represents 
contributions received from church mem- 
bers and the collections for one Sunday. 
Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark is minister of the 
St. Louis church. 


MILES HANSON 


Miles Hanson came into our fellowship 
from English birth and breeding, as has 
been the case with so many of our well be- 
loved and able ministers. Born ae -two 
years ago in Yorkshire, he received his pro- 
fessional education at the United College of 
Bradford and the Universities of Victoria 
and Manchester. Having been ordained at 
Leeds in 1892, he served orthodox pulpits 
in Great Britain until, largely for reasons of © 
health, he decided to come to the great 
southwest of America in 1910, though one 
suspects that a more liberal theology may 
also have appealed to him. Settling at El 
Paso on the Texan border, he was there in- 
duced to accept the charge of a combined 
Congregational-Unitarian church, where his 
preaching was of such a character as to 
come to the attention of the historic old 
First Church in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
when it was looking for a new minister in 
1917. Receiving a call to that distinguished 
pulpit, he joined the Unitarian fellowship 
with a full sympathy and by the gracious, 
gentle charm of his personality as well as 
by simple, sincere spiritual message won the 
affectionate appreciation not only of his own 
immediate parishioners but of neighboring 
churches too. With painting for an avoca- 
tion he was also a true artist in the religious 


e. 

After the lamented loss of his first wife, he 
remarried in 1934 and the jolene es re- 
signed, retiring to California where his death 
occurred on the first day of Tune, this spring. 
His widow, a daughter and two sons, one 
of whom is the Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr. of 
‘Weston, survive him, together with a host 
of grateful, remembering friends. 

: By Gs, As 


ORGANIST-coNDUCTOR: Richard Vikstrom, 
director of music at the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago (Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister), and a member of the staff of the ~ 
Meadville Theological School, was the guest 
conductor of the chorus at the All-Kansas — 
Summer Music camp which was held in Em- — 
poria, Kansas during the first of the sum-— 
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ORANGE CHURCH CREATING 
ORIGINAL HYMNAL 


Members of the Orange, N. J., Unitarian 
- Church have discovered that with adequate 
_ instruction and leadership they can produce 
verses and music for original hymns of their 

own composition, and now they are planning 
the production of their own hymnal for 
- liberals to supplement Hymns of the Spirit. 

Melody and words are to be integrated in 
aie eek the theological-philosophical— 

and musical —character which will have 

special appeal for people of the liberal tradi- 
tion. 5 

For some months the process has been 
developing. When a member feels that he 
has completed a satisfactory verse, he turns 
it in; then Tryggvi Bijornson, a composer and 
musician who is the choirmaster of the 
church, composes music to fit the lines. 
Within a week, the congregation is singing 
the new hymn. 

For example, during the church service on 
a recent Sunday, the following hymn, which 
has proved to & a local favorite, was sung 
for the first time: 


God is a faith in gentle things: 
In daily bread, and rain, 

In children singing in the sun, 
In twisted ways made plain; 
In laughter and in foglinases 

The silver songs of spring— 

And friendship’s happy heritage 

For long remembering. 

In candlelight against the dark 

Of prejudice and fear; 

In days and dreams and things to do, 
And knowledge, clean and clear; 

In man’s eternal shining search 

For truth and brotherhood 

Upon the earth, God is a faith 

In gentle things and good. 


When a new hymn has been thoroughly 
tried out and approved, it is presented to 
the congregation by the choir; in fact, the 
whole church service on that day is built 
around the new hymn: the sermon is based 
on some line of the hymn; and at the end, 

the entire congregation joins in singing it, 


Composer Tryggvi Bjornson 


enriched as it is with new meanings at this 
time. 

The musical life of the church spreads 
out into the week: once a week Mr. Bjornson 
entertains more than 20 members interested 
in music at his home, when rehearsals and 
tryouts are held; and Sunday afternoon is 
Open House at the home of Rev. William 
Ellis Davies, when classical and experimental 
music is the order of the day. 

Members report a growing enthusiasm for 
this musical participation, which offers them 
new ways of self-expression in the field of 
liberal religion. “We have proved by ex- 
perience,’ says one member, “that the true 
Unitarian spirit, thoroughly emancipated, 
can lead to widespread creative activity 
which at the same time builds and consoli- 
dates friendships and embodies the promise 
that the human community has limitless pos- 
sibilities when someone like Tryggvi Bijorn- 
son communicates to others the belief in 
human values and the confidence in human 
quality that has produced his own superla- 
tive music.” 


SECOND Awarp: Alfred R. Hussey, Jr. of 
Plymouth, Mass., son of the late Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey, was awarded a cita- 
tion for meritorious civilian service a short 
time ago, when the event was noted in the 
New Bedford Standard Times. Mr. Hussey 
recently returned from Japan, where he 
served as a civilian in the Government Sec- 
tion under General MacArthur. Mr. Hussey 
also received the Legion of Merit in 1946 
while serving as a member of General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff in Tokyo with the rank of 
commander in the U. S. Naval Reserves. 
Mr. Hussey’s father was for 17 years min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in Ply- 
mouth up to the time of his retirement in 
1939. 


STUDENT JANIToRS: The magazine sections 

of both the Houston Post and the Detroit 

Free Press carried a three-page story and 

photos of the two teen-age Estonian war 

orphans, John Merila and Vello Villberg, 
_ who are now living in Hinsdale, Illinois, 
__ with their foster parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
- Clayton. After school hours, during the 
4 fall and winter months, the boys are kept 
busy with the janitor duties at the Unitarian 
church in Hinsdale and, according to the 
article, the minister of the church last year, 
‘secured for his two hard-working janitors 
1 job on a dude ranch in Wyoming” for the 
I months, _ 


GENUINE BROTHERHOOD: Members of the 
May Memorial Unitarian Church of Syracuse 
(Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, minister), have 
contributed to a worthwhile cause in the 
form of a building fund for the Unitarian 
Church in Harlem, which is being sponsored 
by the New York Church of All Souls (Rev. 
Laurance I. Neale, minister). Mr. Neale 
stated in a letter to the Syracuse church re- 
cently: “The Rev. Ethelred Brown, a native 
of the island of Jamaica and a graduate of 
Meadviile Theological School, started a Uni- 
tarian church in the Harlem area of New 
York some 28 years ago. It has not grown 
very much during the years, having been 
handicapped by the lack of a building. I 
think we all may be agreed that it is diffi- 
cult for a religious organization to grow 
when it must hold its services of worship 
in halls of one sort or another and have 
no common meeting place. Now, in his 
old age, the Rev. Mr. Brown feels that he 
would like to have some more permanent 
mark of his ministry than just the fact that 
he conducted services during the years. We, 
here in the Church of All Souls, have sought 
to advance his desire to have a building, 
however modest, that could really be called 
a church home for the Harlem congrega- 
tion.” According to a letter from Syracuse, 
contributors who have helped in this cause 
have received genuine expressions of thanks. 
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VAN PAASSEN LECTURES: Dr. Pierre van 
Paassen, author of numerous books, includ- 
ing the forthcoming Tower of Terzel, is 
scheduled to speak at the following Uni- 
tarian forums and churches during the month - 
of November: Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Seattle and Portland. He also has been 
selected as one of the Lenten preachers, to- 
gether with Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Dr. Robert 
James McCracken, at the Centennial Metho- 
dist Church of Niagara Falls, and will be 
speaking at several United Church congre- 
gations in Canada in the near future. 


MINISTER'S PORTRAIT: The painting of his 
portrait was among many gifts which Rev. 
Harold Greene Arnold received from his 
parishioners upon resigning after 35 years 
as active minister of the First Parish Church, 
West Roxbury, Mass. Mr. Arnold is now 
serving the church in the capacity of Minis- 
ter Emeritus. Both Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
were honored at a tea, and a recent issue 
of The Parish Calendar contained a tribute 
to them in appreciation of their many serv- 
ices to the church. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 
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tarian Workcamp this summer is Bar- 
bara Downer of Needham, Mass., a 
member of the Harris Union Youth 
Organization of the First Parish. Miss 
Downer’s group collected for Usc over- 
seas distribution about half of the 4,919 
pounds of clothing gathered in an exten- 
sive drive conducted by Unitarian Youth 


of New England. 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev. Ellsworth M. 
Smith in the First Unitarian Church of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky on May 16... . Rev. W. 


Hollis Tegarden in the Second Congreva- 
tional Cherch (Unitarian), Marblehead, 
Mass. on June 9... . Rev. Lewis A. McGee 
at Abraham Lincoln Center, installed as min- 
ister of the Free Religious Fellowship of 
Chicago on June 13. 


KEENE SINGERS: Malcolm MacKenzie, 
baritone soloist of the Unitarian double 
male quartet of Keene, N. H., was solo- 
ist at the annual revival of the famous Den- 
man Thompson play, “The Old Homestead,” 
which was held in Swanzey, N. H. recently. 
According to the Manchester Morning Union, 
William W. Nye, noted bass soloist who has 
sung’ “The Palms” for over 50 years in the 
Keene Unitarian Church that Mr. Thomnson 
attended, sang that traditional hymn behind 
the scenes. 


Classified Advertising 


EAST GLOUCESTER delichtful for September 
vacations or week ends. PLEASANT ROOMS. 
Phone E. Gloucester 4126-R. Mrs, Cameron. 


UNITARIAN SERMONS typed for 
people, may increase attendance and 
United Unitarian. Appeal. Send to Mrs. 
Smith, 72 Southbourne Rd., Boston 30. 
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A Lriserat Boarpinc ScHOoL 
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For INrorMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 


Hacxizey Scnoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS: The 100th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the First Woman’s Rights 
Convention was held on July 21 at Roches- 
ter, New York. It was of particular inter- 
est to Unitarians as the meeting was held 
in the First Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
where the sponsor of the woman’s suffrage 
amendment, Miss Susan B. Anthony, and 
her sister, Mary, worshiped for more than 
fifty years. The present minister, Dr. David 
Rhys Williams, gave the address of wel- 
come at the meeting and the prayer at the 
dedication of the bronze emblem grave 
marker in memory of Miss Anthony. In wel- 
coming the delegates, Dr. Williams stated, 
“Tt was under the sheltering hospitality of 
this church . . . that the adjourned session 
of the First. Woman’s Rights Convention 
was held which ratified the proceedings of 
the sessions begun at Seneca Falls, 
New York. Three prominent women 
of this church were members of the original 
committee that arranged for the Rochester 
session of the convention. . . . Two secre- 
taries of the meeting, formerly Hicksite 
Quakers, were attending the Unitarian 
Church at the time and were soon thereafter 
to identify themselves with it. This 
church has remained faithful to the Anthony 


Write today for illustrated, 
descriptive literature and 
name of your nearest 
Connsonata dealer, who 
will arrange a demonstra- - 
tion for you, without obli- 
gation. 


The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research 
Laboratories of C.G. Conn Ltd.,for over 70 years specialists in musical tone. 


tradition. A woman is our present honorary 
minister, Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett... . 
During the past twenty years, five women 
have served as President of our Board of 
Trustees. . . . Those of us today who have 
not as yet been unjustly called corrupters of 
youth, subverters of government, or starry- 
side dreamers can scarcely begin to realize 
the price that was paid by those earlier pio- 
neers of the woman’s movement... . ” | 


NEW ASSOCIATION: Organized recently 
was the Free Religious Association of 
Chicago, with Rev. Lewis A. McGee as 
minister. Delegates. were present at the 
ceremonies from other Chicago churches, 
including the First Church, the Third 
Church, Beverly Fellowship and the Peo- 
ple’s Liberal. The main speaker for the — 
day was Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Secretary 

of the Western Unitarian Conference. 


TREASURER HONORED: Herbert Shaw, 
Sunday School Treasurer at the Unitarian 
Church of Fall River, Mass., was the guest 
of honor recently when the entire parish 
joined in a special testimonial to Mr. Shaw 
for his 85 years of service. 
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‘THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


For the 


For many years Unitarian women have turned to The Alliance World, monthly publication 
of the General Alliance, for news of activities in Alliance branches, for reports of ideas that 
have worked successfully, for suggestions for future emphasis. This year, however, due to 
budgetary restrictions, The Alliance World has been suspended, temporarily only, it is hoped. 

next ie months, therefore, Alliance women will have an opportumty to keep-up- 
to-date on Alliance concerns and accomplishments through this page in The Christian 
Register. At the same time, through this page, the General Alliance plans to report to ali 
the readers of The Christian Register on what Alliance women believe to be the important 
issues in the world today, what they propose to do about them, and how. The following 
article is by the Administrator of the General Alliance. 


We can measure the Stars— 


But can we make the Peace? 


by ELIZABETH C. BELCHER 


UNITARIAN WOMEN HAVE a unique position in our fellowship. While in other church groups 
_ women are still struggling to obtain the rights and privileges and opportunities granted to 
their male colleagues, Unitarian women need spend no time and energy in pursuit of equal- 
ity. Our leaders in the past, both men and women, saw clearly in the principles of our Uni- 


It was, therefore, quite natural 


ea ae 


tarian faith the impossibility of any second-class citizenship in our free religious fellowship. 
at when groups of Unitarian women banded together 
“for the purpose of uniting us all in sympathy and good works,” that they should form an 


association without organic connection with any existing organization, but closely allied 


As in 1889, when The Christian -Register 

editorial embodying this philosophy was 
written, so in 1948, Alliance women guard 
their independence, while recognizing the 
increasing interdependence of all human 
beings the world over if mankind is to 
survive. For one nation to be able to work 
creatively and constructively with all nations 
within our one world is mandatory for 
survival; that we can and shall do this with- 
in our denomination is the hope and promise 
of our religious faith. 

As they look at this interdependent world 
and consider the part they can play to help 
secure peace—or the survival of man, for 

_ these have become synonymous—Unitar- 
ian women harbor no illusions of omnipo- 
. tence. They do know that not everyone 
_ wants peace; if they did, we would have it. 
_ They know that we could learn how to 
_ secure peace, for we are able and intelligent 
__ people who have learned to harness electric- 
_ ity, to measure the stars, to control small- 
pox, to smash the atom. But for peace, we 
obviously need something more; we need the 
will to work harder than we have ever 
_ worked in our lives to bring about those 
_ conditions in the world which in turn, will 
_ bring about peace. For peace is an end, 
not a means; it is the end result of living 
, up to the highest goals that have ever been 
set for mankind, when “nation with nation, 
| land with land, unarmed shall live as com- 
_ rades free.” 

But all the hopes and aspirations are as 
nothing if we have not the skills and tech- 
_ niques with which to insure those ideal con- 
_ ditions which will result in peace. Unitar- 
_ ians have no plogglies, no convenient mys- 
terious agents whom we can blame for the 
situation in which we find ourselves today. 
Unitarians know that human beings: got us 
into the mess we are in; human beings must 

fet us out; and human beings mean Unitar- 
ian men and women wherever they may be. 
_ There is a job to be done; Unitarian 
women are willing, yes, eager, to take full 
responsibility for their share. Alliance 
‘women, those Unitarian women who have 
themselves together in groups 
the country, have through the 


because of the “bond of sympathy between two Unitarian organizations (that) must be 
found in the Unitarian cause which all exist to promote.” 


collective power of their organization, a spe- 
cial opportunity to work for the conditions 
they all hold so vital to the survival of their 
children, their children’s children and the 
children throughout the world. Realizing 
this additional power that comes when in- 
dividual joins with individual and group 
with group, Alliance women are determined 
to become effective leaders in the world of 
today aid tomorrow. With this in mind, 
Alliance women attending conferences this 
summer have chosen as a major emphasis 
the understanding and acquisition of skills, 
techniques and methods which must be ac- 
quired for effective leadership. To take an 
active, constructive part in church, com- 
munity, nation, is an obligation for Alliance 
women; to do this in the most efficient way 
possible, Alliance women have become 
deeply concerned that they develop within 
themselves and help to stimulate in others, 
leadership qualities which reflect our basic 
Unitarian belief in the dignity and worth of 
every human being. No true Unitarian 
could be a dictator. 

What then do Alliance women feel to 
be essential qualities for leadership today? 
It is a brave soul who will attempt to 
speak out for 22,000 Unitarian women, but 
it has been my privilege to work so closely 
with so many of our women leaders that I 
would take the risk of misrepresenting some 
detail rather than of missing the opportunity 
to interpret to you the characteristics of 
the courageous, dynamic leadership I see 
pe action or inherent in our Alliance leader- 
ship. 

I believe our Alliance leaders are com- 
mitted to create an atmosphere in which— 

Every individual feels not only free to 

express his own opinion, but in which 
the minority voice is encouraged. 

Every opinion is judged on its own merits, 

neither accepted nor rejected without 
objective analysis, and 

Judgments are based on facts, complete 

and accurate, which are consciously ac- 
quired from reliable, tested sources. 


The group (Alliance) as a whole is made 
an effective power for good in church, 
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Sere nation, rather than the tool 
of any individual or minority group. 
The group (Alliance) recognizes the tre- 
mendous potential power of the Unitar- 
ian Church in the community and 
works cooperatively and imaginatively 
with all like-minded groups within the 
church and community to make actual 
the beliefs we hold as Unitarians, and, 
Finally, reminding themselves continually 
that their part in the making of the 
peace is to create an atmosphere in 
which peace and freedom can flourish 
side by side, they welconie the oppor- 
tunity to come out of the kitchens and 
into the councils, to be good leaders, 
of whom Lao-tse has so wisely said— 


A Leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, 

Not so good when people obey and ac- 
claim him. 

Worst when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people, 

They fail to honor you; 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 

They will all say, “We did this ourselves. 


a S 


GEORG J. M. WALEN 

Georg J. M. Walen, born in Hangesund, 
Norway, May 29, 1903, died in Hanska, 
Minnesota, July 19, 1948, of acute depres- 
sion. : 

He was, as a neurologist of the University 
of Chicago said quite simply, a genius. In 
my own considered judgment we have lost 
the most penetrating philosophical mind our 
generation of Unitarians has produced. Pub- 
licity-centered professors to the contrary, 
here was America’s greatest student of Soren 
Kierkegaard. He was one who plowed the 
dust of the classics, the sociologists, the his- 
torians and the theologians and raised his 
own crop of insights. 

A man of enormous physical power, the 
image of Bjornsson, Norway’s great hero, 
pipe smoking, he paced his lonely study on 
the church-hill like a captain on his quarter- 
deck during the anxious hours of a storm. 
He stood all the watches and kept a weather 
eve on history, and it was seldom that he 
could look to the lee and relax. Now and 
then his two colleagues and friends, who 
for a time served the parishes in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, would entice him from his 
serious duties, and they shall remember to 
their dying days such laughter as shook their 
houses and woke their delighted children. 

Always underpaid, he supplemented his 
income by turning his great abilities to suc- 
cessful farming in the summer months, Once 
he turned down an appointment to a great 
university with what must have seemed a 
fabulous salary, commenting half seriously, 
“The tragedy of my life is that I am a re- 
ligious man!” 

“Most of his publications were in Nor- 
wegian, and they made him famous in the 
land of his birth: last summer the King 
decorated him for outstanding service to the 
cause of freedom and democracy. For all 
this he was an American who understood the 
awful tensions and contradictions of our 
freedom. He forgave our faults and loved 
our virtues. 

He was a Unitarian who suffered social 
ostracism for his faith. He preached with 
unforgettable power and restored a dying 
church to vigor. 

We did not honor him as he deserved, 
but some of us cherished him as a friend. 
Many more who lived by his ministrations, 
old people and children, will bear his life in 
theirs as the chief ingredient of their char- 
acter and their faith. W. W. R. 
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Tempests-of -the-Month Department 


STAR ISLAND DIVISION 


At about noon on Tuesday, August 8, the 
mail boat docked at Star Island, off Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and the quiet assemblage 
learned that they were.in the midst of an 
uproar that threatened “a schism within 
Unitarian ranks.” The delegates to the Uni- 
tarian conference on world order “learned” 
this from the Boston newspapers that ar- 
rived on the boat. 

The Boston Herald ran a six-column scare 
headline across the top of page 1: v. s. 
OFFICIAL RESIGNS FROM CHURCH PARLEY. 
‘Says Talk by Keynoter Upheld Reds.” .The 
news story began: “Special Dispatch to The 
Herald. .. PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Aug. 2—A high 
.U, S. government official resigned this eve- 
ning from the Unitarians’ Star Island con- 
ference on world affairs here, charging that 
“conference leadership had been used_ by 
alien forces,1 

“Lowell Mason, a Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner known as the ‘dissenter’ in Washing- 
ton for his own stinging rebukes to govern- 
ment, stormed! from the conference after, he 
said, the keynote speech viciously attacked 
American democracy while favoring Com- 
munism. 

“The keynote speaker, whose pronounce- 
ments touched off the chain of events which 
rocked the usually serene conference and 
may provoke more resignations,? was Good- 
win Watson, professor of sociology at the 
Columbia University Teachers College. . . .” 

The Boston Globe, which was “scooped” 
on the story because Mr. Mason had gone to 
The Herald office in Boston to give them the 
“special dispatch” from “Portsmouth,” re- 
wrote the Herald’s story in its own later 
editions, and added a “scoop” of its own by 
discovering that. “Mason’s resignation .. . 
was viewed by some as a possible beginning 
of a schism within Unitarian ranks.” 

On Tuesday The Boston Globe sent a re- 
porter to Star Island—the only paper that did 
so throughout the “storm.” The reporter, 
who gave full details to The Register, found 
that the only storm on the island was aimed 
at those who had created, in Boston, the 
headline-extravaganza. 

._ The Wednesday Globe carried the only 
direct dispatch from Star Island: “By three 
standing votes, each carried by ‘better than 
10 to 1’ at a special after-lunch meeting, 
some 200 delegates to the Unitarian Con- 
ference on World Affairs recorded their be- 
lief that they were not ‘in danger of being 
dominated by any one individual or group.” 

“Federal Trade Commissioner Lowell B. 
Mason began the ruckus yesterday by resign- 
ing from the conference with a statement 

“Note: Actually Mr. Mason “stormed 
from the conference” by quietly slipping 
down to the dock, without telling the con- 
ference of his publicity plans, and getting 
aboard the little mail and supply boat. Later, 
after the trip to Boston, he returned just as 
quietly—and, as mentioned above, the con- 
ference learned that there had been a 
“storm” only after it read the Boston papers. 

*Note: Not only were there no further 
“resignations,” but in spite of a letter to the 
registrar asking that his name be struck from 
the record of participants, Mr. Mason re- 
turned to the conference the same day and 
soon after agreed to serve as a member of a 
panel in one of the discussion groups. 
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that it had been used ‘as a sounding board 
by alien forces... . 

“Rev. Harry B. Scholefield was loudly 
applauded when he said he felt Commis- 
sioner Mason had done a disservice to the 
denomination. Others said Mason was try- 
ing to promote his own political future and 
was ‘trying to get in on the act’ in Wash- 
ington. 

“Mason did not speak at the meeting. 
Afterwards he declared, “The newspaper 
stories have put the World Order Group on 
their toes and undoubtedly the conference 


will take a strong stand on the pseudo-intel- 
lectualism which has heretofore veiled the - 


party line’s endeavors to use one of the 
oldest and most highly-regarded denomina- 
tions as a sounding board for their ideas. 

““T have been criticized almost unanimous- 
ly by the conference for dragging this out in 
the press. ... I did not come up here to win 
any popularity contest. I came here as a 
Unitarian and an American, and I’m proud 
of both these heritages.’ 

“Meanwhile the conference committee 
went into executive session and issued a 
statement signed by Bush [Merrill E. Bush, 
dean of the conference]. ‘It is unfortunate,’ 
it said, ‘that Mr. Mason gained the impres- 
sion that the address by Mr. Watson was a 
keynote speech, or that it set the pattern for 
subsequent discusion.’ 

“Other speakers, it said, will include Ely 
Culbertson, Mrs. Cross Edgren, Rex 
Stout, author; Raymond Dennett, Prof. 
Rupert Emerson of Harvard and Prof. Leroy 
Bowman of Brooklyn College, N. Y. 

“The statement said, “A basic assumption 
of the democratic process, as opposed to the 
party-line authoritarianism of either the ex- 
treme left or the extreme right, is that no 
one is infallible. It is in this spirit that we 
are meeting, to think together on problems 
in world order.’ 

“Ely Culbertson, the bridge authority, who 
lectured on World Federclism today, later 
tried to sum up the controversy thusly: “The 
possibility of this (pro-Wallace) minority 
dominating the conference, he said, ‘is as 
infinitely small as the possibility of dominat- 
ing the Culbertson system of bridge.’ ” 

A subsidiary mix-up in the press revolved 
around a misstatement in the Boston Globe 
to the effect that “Unitarians have officially 
taken a stand during the past year against 
not only Communism but Henry Wallace’s 
Progressive Party... .” A similar mis- 
statement appeared in the Herald. Both 
papers, however, immediately printed letters 
of correction sent by the Division of Publica- 
tions. The Herald letter stated: “When we 
were asked whether the reportedly pro- 
Wallace position of one of the seven speakers 
at the Star Island conference indicated that 
the Unitarian fellowship was pro-Wallace, 
we tried to illustrate the lack of a Wallace 
‘line’ by pointing to the strongly critical 
article in the current issue of our magazine. 
This was construed as evidence that we do 
have an official position on Wallace — and 
that it is against him. The fact is, the 
American Unitarian Association never takes 
a position on candidates. Our monthly 
magazine is a journal of free opinion, and 
its columns are not closed to Wallace parti- 
sans. Incidentally, a Star Island staff mem- 
ber reports seeing a total of two Wallace 


buttons worn among the 200 delegates to the’ 
conference.” : 

[A straw-poll conducted among the dele- 
gates disclosed a heavy preponderance of 
Dewey partisans, with a total of two votes 
for Wallace.] | 


The Massachusetts Progressive Party 
promptly denounced the ava for referring 
to “Wallace partisans” in the letter, sayin 
that this had unfortunate connotations an 
that the ava should have said’ “Wallace sup- 
porters.” The Progressives also objected 
strongly to the reference to the two Wallace 
buttons. | 


Kiwanis Division 

The past month saw the beginning of dis- 
tribution of reprints of the Kiwanis Maga- 
zine article which the national director of 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., describes as 
“subversive” (See page 4). This article 
was written by Rev. Delos O'Brian, who 
wrote: “. . . I withdrew from the minis 
of the Unitarian Church September 1, 1947, 
largely because of the communist infiltra- 
tion into this church.” As reprinted in the 
August Register, Mr. O’Brian’s “substantia- 
tion” of the “infiltration” consisted of men- 
tioning one minister (a Rotarian), two 
“church bulletins,” one sermon by “a Bos- 
ton clergyman,” and a symposium in The 
Christian Register in which a variety of 
views was expressed. The copies being cir- 
culated are labeled as being reprinted by 
permission of the Kiwanis Magazine, but the 
name of the person or group sponsoring the 
distribution is not given. In response to an 
inquiry from The Register, the managing 
editor of the Kiwanis Magazine has reported 
that permission to reprint the article was 
given to Mr. O'Brian. The Register has 
asked Mr. O’Brian whether any organization 
is sponsoring the reprinting and distribution 
of the article, but up to press-time no reply 
has been received. 


A New York Unitarian who received the 
Kiwanis reprint asked The Register whether 
the article was being circulated by a certain 
small group of Unitarians. 


This organization, the “National Committee 
of Free Unitarians,” has replied in the nega- 
tive, but adds, “. . . undoubtedly many or 
most of the Committee would agree with all 
or most of the statements in this article. . . .” 
However, this Committee, which advertises 
itself as anti-communist, has still not denied 
the statement in the May Register pointing 
out one of the many parallels that exist be- 
tween its tactics and well-known communist 
tactics. at 
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QUOTATION-OF-THE-MONTH |) 


“The conflict of ideologies—what Gibbon 
called ‘the exquisite rancor of theological 
hatred’—divides the world today in bitter 
partisanship, just as Europe was divided by 
its religious wars of the sixteenth century. . . . 


“If the aim were to iron out all the differ- 
ences which exist among men—to achieve 
the utopia of unruffled unanimities—it would 
be fatuous even to begin it. : 


“The world of the future—if any world 
survives—will be a world of diversity, held 
together by a conception of common inter- 
ests. It will be a world in which many 
political faiths and economic. creeds are 
tolerated and widely differing points of view 
fertilize each other for the common good.” 
RAYMOND F. FOSDICK, OR ¢ 


President, Rockefeller 
Foundation, in Annual Report for 1947, 
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(Continued from page 17) 


and—who knows—you may be a 
pioneer and master builder where I am 
only a humble journeyman.” 


Then he says that “Salvation depends 
upon redemption from belief in mir- 
acles.” This is his favorite theme. He 
has fought superstition all his life, even 
when it was disguised as modernism. As 
a boy he rebelled against the verbiage of 
religion, its legends and personifications 
and parables. They were to him the 
grossest absurdities. His outburst against 
Saint Athanasius, who has had to ac- 
cept the responsibility for the involved, 
confusing and discouraging creed which 
bears his name, was somewhat mitigated 
some years later when Shaw actually de- 
fended the saint on the grounds that his 
creed makes stupidity a “damnable” sin. 


Shaw’s God therefore, is a God of 
Trial and Error. His God is a Creative 
Purpose, and all living creatures are ex- 
periments in the production of instru- 
ments of that purpose, which is the at- 
tainment of power over matter and cir- 
cumstance and the achieving of the nec- 
essary accompanying knowledge and 
comprehension. The Purpose, or Life 
Force, alias the Evolutionary Appetite, 
alias God, may be expected to commit 
grievous errors. It is the duty and priv- 
ilege of its creatures to attempt to 
remedy these mistakes. There is nothing 
in life that cannot be bettered. 


Shaw has worked all his life and spent 
himself generously on the task of social 
betterment. As a Socialist he has often 
been called upon by shallow thinkers to 
refuse his royalties, to give his money 
away, to practice the redistribution of 
wealth which he preaches. But Shaw 
is not one to sacrifice principle for the 
sake of a dramatic gesture. He even 
doubted the wisdom of Christ’s adjura- 
tion to the rich young man, adding that 
only a madman behaved as if he were 
living in his own particular utopia. If 
the rich unloaded their possessions, he 
added, it would not be the poor who 
would pick them up. Evolution in eco- 
nomic thinking, universal in scope, is 
the only answer. Actually, while never 
reduced to beggary, Shaw has always 
lived simply and gradually disposed of 
his earnings so that he is today a man 
of very modest means. 

In his labors for social improvement 
Shaw sees himself as an instrument of 
the Life Force, of the Purpose, and he 
believes in a power working through 
man towards perfection. He sincerely 
believes in the inspiration of this power, 


guiding him in all his work, and this- 


same belief expresses itself in a confes- 
sion of his own deep dissatisfaction with 
human beings as they are. 
- The trite observation that morals_are 
«* “Pi 
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lagging behind science cannot be ap- 
plied to Shaw. He has consistently been 
as much as fifty years ahead of the rest 
of the world on questions of social and 
political reform, questions which he can- 
not regard as separate from religion. 
This pioneer thinking is the very reason 
why so many people who today read a 
Shavian pamphlet or see one of his ear- 
lier plays ask brashly what the fuss is all 
about. Old stuff, they will say, forget- 
ting that they are hearing words which 
fifty years ago were inflammatory, revo- 
lutionary or inconoclastic but are now 
accepted social doctrine. Only in mat- 
ters of religion does Shaw still stand 
apart and alone, yet the positive items 
of his credo now strike responsive 
chords from a growing number of think- 
ers. Belief in a Purpose which makes 
mistakes that we may and must correct 
stimulates the imagination. This is a 
challenge to the mind and the heart. 

Liberals will accept the theory of 
creative evolution with its hope for 
what Toynbee calls the triumph of gen- 
tleness, as against the neo-Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the fittest be- 
cause the latter excuses all manner of 
brutalities, dictatorships and _ oppres- 
sions. Wars have been justified on the 
theory that the victors must necessarily 
be the fittest, which was all very well in 
the days of personal combat but not in 
an age of mass mechanical destruction. 
Carried to its logical and absurd ex- 
treme, neo-Darwinism would account 
the individual bombardier, whatever his 
value in a normal, peaceful society, of 
ereater value than the thousands, per- 
haps millions, he might destroy at the 
pressure of a switch. 


Shaw, in Back to Methusaleh, tries to 
tell us how to live longer. He is con- 
cerned with life, not with death. He 
would not have us put our trust in God, 
nor in statesmen unless we exercise con- 
stant supervision over the commitments 
they make in our name. 

It is paradoxical that while Shaw is 
insisting upon our individual impor- 
tance in the working out of the Purpose, 
he is at the same time urging a new 
humility. Individual survival, individ- 
ual salvation, a sentient future existence 
do not worry him at all. He does not 
deny the possibility of such things be- 
cause he will tell you he does not know, 
any more than anyone else. There is 
no logic to guide him in such matters 
and he will not trust instinct in himself 
or anyone else. He would have human- 
ity believe itself master of destiny, not 
the captain of its own individual soul, 
and be therefore the more careful and 
responsible because humanity is not only 
of the world but of the universe. Our 
very unimportance is of the highest im- 
portance to the,God who needs our help 
in carrying out his designs. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Sts. Union 
Summer Services with First and Second Churches 
in Boston. Sundays at 11 a..m. Aug. 8, Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, D.D.; Aug 15, Rev. Robert 
Cummins, S. T. D.; Aug. 22, Rev. William B. 
Rice; Aug 29, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D.; 
Sept. 5, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, L. H. D.; 
Sept. 12, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and MHarvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a.m. 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
f£xecutive Director. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 
for the active 
For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
Quiet Rest. 

Fifteen miles from Tucson. 

Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


;—— CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Wases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School iture. 


We allow for or sell your old equipment. 


Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO cops 2 pa. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Watuace W. Rossrns 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS sno HOODS 


\ FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


IN STEEL OR WOOD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. R-10 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 


MARTIN 


\ 
Compiled by Edith Lovell Thomas. With 48-page illustrations in color; musical scores; Iyriess 
AND and a wealth of “tested” suggestions for “acting it out.” ; 


JUDY Says the Library Journal: 


“A must book for every school!” 


SONGS Says Daniel A. Poling in The Christian Herald: 
“Both the purpose and the method of this volume set it apart from everything in its field. . . 


The approach is . . . at once ethical and spiritual. The illustrations are original and beautiful.” 2 


$2.90 


Says The Protestant Voice: 
“Here is a book of worship which will reach children up to five years of age. It has melody and © 


meaning within the scope of their experience. . . .The colored illustrations are ‘a thing of beauty 


spiritual sense in the heart of the young child.” 


Says the Presbyterian Committee of Publication: 

“A delightful book. It is a child’s own book to handle and enjoy for himself as well as to use with 
parent or teacher. The illustrations appeal to the eye for their beauty of line and color . . . sub- 
Syed reveals real understanding of child interests. The classic tunes are se to the 


suited to small children.” 


{ 
and a joy forever’. They have a lifelike look. Use of this book cannot help but inculcate a deep — : 
} 
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IN OCTOBER: ! 
/ 4 
BY LORD ACTON | 
: | 
ON This is the first collection of the major essays of the great English historian to appear in many} 
years, and the first collection of his work resulting from American scholarship. The material 
FREEDOM had been selected by Gertrude Himmelfarb, who, under a fellowship grant from the University — 
of Chicago, spent a year at Cambridge University—working with the Acton papers on deposit 
AND there. Miss Himmelfarb has also written a long introduction for this book. Included in the — 


volume is the most complete Acton bibliography ever assembled. 


: 

POWER Says Fortune: 
“These essays, long out of print, constitute fragments of Lord Acton’s unwritten History of : 
Liberty. As a historian, Lord Acton, contended that traditional historiography, largely under Ger- 
man influence, tends to condone evil if only it has gained outward success, and to promote and 
to preach evil through its avowed admiration of the so-called Great Men in history. Against these 


tendencies, he insisted that historians should expose evil where they find it.” 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please send me the following, for which I enclose $ 
copies of MARTIN AND JUDY SONGS at $2.50 
copies of ESSAYS OF FREEDOM AND POWER at $5 


